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To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
S you have hitherto delayed the per- 
formance of the promiſe, by which 
you gave us reaſon to hope for ano- 


ther paper upon matrimony, I imagine you 


defirous of collecting more materials than your 
own experience, or obſervation, can ſupply; 
and I ſhall therefore lay candidly before you 
an account of my own entrance into the con- 


I was about eight and twenty years old, 
when, having tried the diverſions of the town 
till I began to be weary, and being awakened 
into ſome attention to more ſerious buſineſs, 
Vos. IL B by 


by the failure of an attorney to whom I had 
implicitly truſted the conduct of my fortune, 
I reſolved to take my eſtate into my own care, 
and methodiſe my whole life according to the 
ſtricteſt rules of cxconomical prudence. 


In perſuance of this ſcheme, I took leave 
of my acquaintance, who diſmiſſed me with 
numberleſs jeſts upon my new ſyſtem; but firſt 
endeavourcd to divert me from a deſign ſo lit- 
tle worthy of a man of wit, by ridiculous ac. 
1 to uncommon eminence among 
the gay part of mankind. 


_ Wuen I came firſt into the country, which, 
heirs, I had never ſeen fince the death of my 
father, 1 found every thing in ſuch confuſion 
that, being utterly without practice in buſi- 
neſs, I bad great difficulties to encounter in 
2 32.4 K N my circumſtan- 
des; however, at wa 1 
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222 — the time which 
they could require. 


1 #4D now viſited all my tenants, ſurveyed 
all my land, and repaired the old houſe, which, 
for ſome years, had been running to decay- 
Theſe proofs of pecuniary wiſdam began to re. 
commend me, as a ſober, judicious, thriving 
gentleman, to all my graver neighbours of the 
country, who never failed to celebrate my 
management in oppoſition to Thriftlſs and 
Latterwit, two ſmart fellows, who had eſtates 
in the ſame part of the kingdom, which they 
viſited now and then in a frolick, to take up 
their rents beforchand, debauch a milk-maid, 
make a feaſt for the village, and tell ſtories of 
to town to ſpend their money. 


Ir was doubtful, however, for ſome time, 
whether I ſhould be able to hold my reſoluti - 
on; but a ſhort perſeverance removed all ſuſ- 
picions. I roſe every day in reputation, by 
the decency of my converſation, and the regu- 
larity of my conduct, and was mentioned with 
great regard at the affizes, as a man very fit 
'obe put in commillion for the peace. 
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ry, but, of my freedom from incumbrances, 
and my care of what they termed the mam 
chance. I confeſs I could not fee, without 
the daughters, wherever I came, were ſet out 
to ſhow ; nor could I conſider them in a ftate 
much different from proſtitution, when I found 
them ordered to play their airs before me, and 
to exhibit, by ſome ſeeming chance, ſpeci- 
mens of their muſick, their work, or their 
houſewifery. No ſooner was I placed at table, 
than the young lady was called upon to pay 
me ſome civility or other; nor could I find 
means of eſcaping, from either father or mo- 
ther, ſome account of their daughter's excel- 
lencies, with a declaration, that they were now 
leaving the world, and had no buſineſs on this 
fide the grave, but to ſee their children happily 
diſpoſed of; that ſhe whom 1 had been pleaſ- 
ed to compliment at table, was indeed the 
chief pleafure of their age, fo good, ſo dutiſul, 
ſo great a relicf to her mamma in the care of 


the houſe, and ſo much her pappa's favourite 


for her chearſulneſs and wit, that it would be 
with the laſt reluftance that they ſhould part; 
but to a worthy gentleman in the neighbour- 
he I. wh they eh ten viſit. they 
would not fo far conſult their ow.1 gratification, 

B3 as- 
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— 7 when ever a ſuitable 
ſettlement was propoſed. 

| overtures not to proceed 
22 of me before another e- 
qually rich, I could not but look with pity 
on young perſons condemned to de ſet to 
auction, and made cheap by injudicious com. 
mendations ; for how could they know them- 
ſelves offered and rejected a hundred times, 
without ſome loſs of that ſoft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, ſo nectſſary to the completion 
of female excellence ? 


I HALL not trouble you with a hiſtory of 
| the ſtratagems practiſed upon my judgment, or 
the allurements tried upon my heart, which, 
if you have, in any part of your life, been ac- 
quainted with rural politicks, you will eaſily 

conceive. Their arts have no great variety, 
ney, and ſuppoling its influence the fame upon 
all the world, ſeldom endeavour to. deceive | 
by any other means than faiſe computations. 


I wits not deny that, by hearing myſelf 
t commended fo my dren, ep 
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to ſet ſome value upon my character, and ws 
unwilling to loſe my credit by marrying fot 
love. I therefore reſolved to know the for- 
tune of the lady whom I ſhould addrefs, before 


I enquired after her wit, delicacy, or beaury. 


Tuis determination led me to Mitiſſa, the 
daughter of Chryſophilus, whoſe perſon was at 
jeaſt without deformity, and whoſe manners 
were free from reproach, as ſhe had been bred 
up at a diſtance from all common temptations. 
To Mitifſa, therefore, I obtained leave from 
her parents to pay my court, and was referred 
by her again to her father, whoſe direction ſhe 
was reſolved to follow. The queſtion then 
was, only, what ſhould be ſettled. The old 

made an enormous demand, with 
which I refuſed to comply. Mitiſſa was or- 
dered to exert her power; ſhe told me, that if 
I could refuſe her papa, I had no love for her, 
that ſhe was an unhappy creature, and that I 
was a perfidious man: then ſhe burſt into 
tears, and fell into fits. All this, as I was no 
paſſionate lover, had little effect. She next 
refuſed to fee me, and becauſe I thought my- 
ſelf obliged to write in terms of diſtreſs, they 
had once hopes of ſtarving me into meaſures; 
but finding me inflexible, the father complied 
B4 with 
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with my propoſal, and told me he liked me 
the more for being ſo good at a bargain. 


I was now married to Mitiſſa, and was to 
experience the happineſs of a match made 
without paſſion. Mitila ſoon diſcovered, 

that ſhe was equally prudent with myſelf, and 
| had taken a huſband only to be at ber own 
command, and to have a chariot at her own 
commended by her mother, who taught her 
all the arts of domeſtick management, and 
was, on every occaſion, her chief agent and 
dixeAtres. They ſoon invented one reaſon 
pe ty ami wid ed uy mans, and 

either prevailed on me to turn them away, or 

treated them ſo ill, they left me of 

brought from her own relations. Thus they 
eſtabliſhed a family, over which I had no au- 
thority, and which was in a perpetual eonſpi- 
racy againſt me; for Mitiſſa conſidered herſelf 
as having a ſeparate intereſt, and thought no- 
my knowledge. For this reaſon ſhe brought 


me falſe accounts of the expences of the 
| houſe, joined with my tenants in complaints 
—-» 

* her 
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her own, took rewards for foliciting abate- 


ments of the rent. Her great hope is to out- 
live me, that ſhe may enjoy what ſhe has thus 


timber upon it fog 

irs. and mother afſhſt her in 
5 
ſhe is ill uſed, and reproaching me with the 
preſents that other ladies receive from their 
huſbands. 


Sucn, Sir, was my fituation for ſeven yeata 
till at lat my patience was exhauſted, and ha- 
ving one day invited her father to my houſe, j 1 
kid the ſtate of my affairs before him, detect 
ed my wife in ſeveral of her frauds, turned out. 
her ſteward, charged a conſtable with her 
maid, took my buſineſs in my own hands, re- 
duced her to a ſettled allowance, and now 
ring thoſe whom. they have no reafon to- 
eſteem. 


T am, &c. 
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rer 
that has allured more readers, or exci- 
ted more writers, than the paſtoral. It is ge- 
nerally pleaſing, becauſe it entertains the mind 
with repreſentations of ſcenes familiar to al- 
moſt every imagination, and of which all can 
equally judge whether they are well deſcribed, 
It exhibits a life, to which we have been al- 
ways accuſtomed to aſſociate peace, and leiſure, 
and innocence: and therefore we readily fet 
open the heart, for the admiſſion of its images, 
which contribute to drive away cares and per- 
turbations, and ſuffer ourſelves, without re- 
ſiſtance, to be tranſported to ehyſian regions, 
_ where we are to meet with nothing but joy, 
and plenty, and contentment; where every 
. 
les repoſe. | 


| 1 who love 


ral 


to talk of what they do not know, that paſto- 
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ral is the moſt antient poetry ; and, indeed» 
ſince it is probable, that poetry is nearly of the 
the life of the firſt men was certainly rural, 
we may reaſonably conjecture, that, as their 
ideas would neceſſarily be borrowed from thoſe 
compoſures, being filled chiefly with ſuch 
thoughts on the viſible creation as muſt occur | 
to the firſt obſervers, were paſtoral hymns, 
pair ſinging, in the day of innocence, to the | 
praiſe of their maker. 


Fon the ſame reaſon that paſtoral poetry 
was the firſt employment of the human imagi- 
nation, it is generally the firſt literary amuſe- 
ment of our minds. We have ſeen fields, 
and meadows, and groves from the time that 
our eyes opened upon life; and are pleaſed 
paſſions of mankind. We are therefore 
the original at an age when our curioſity cas 


be very little awakened, by deſcriptiuns of 
courts which we never beheld, or repreſentati- 
ens of paſſion which we never felt. 

B 6 Taz 
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Tun ſatiaſaction received from this kind of 


writing not only begins early, but laſts long: 
we do not throw it away among other childiſh 
amuſements and paſtimes as we advance into 
the intellectual world, but willingly return to 
it in any hour of indolence and relaxation. 


The images of true paſtoral have always the 
power of exciting delight, becauſe the works 


of nature, from which they are drawn, have 
always the fame order and beauty, and conti- 


nne to force themſelves upon our thoughts, 
| being at once obvious to the. moſt carcleſs re- 


band, and more than adequate to the ſtrongeſt 
clination to ſtillneſs and tranquillity is ſeldom. 
much leſſened by long knowledge of the buſy 
and tumultuary part of the world. In child- 
hood we tura our thoughts to the country, as 
to the region of pleaſure, we recur to it in 
old age as a port of reſt, and perhaps with that 
every man feels on reviewing thoſe places, os. 
recollefting thoſe occurrences, that contribut- 
ed to his youthful enjoyments, and bring him 
back to the prime of life, when the world 
was gay with the bloom of novelty, when 


mirth. 
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The ſenſe of this univerſal 
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lofing its general power of gratifying every 
mind by recalling its conceptions. However, 
as each age makes ſome diſcoveries, and thoſe 
diſcoveries are by degrees generally known, 
as new plants or modes of culture are introdus 
ced, and by little and little become common, 
ſmall augmentations, and exhibit once in a 
century a ſcene ſomewhat varied. 


Bur paſtoral ſubjects have been often, like 
others, taken into the hands of thoſe that 
were not qualified to adorn them, men to 
whom the face of nature was ſo little known, 
that they have drawn it only after their own 
imagination, and changed or diſtorted her fea. 
tures, that their portraits might appear ſome- 
thing more than ſervile copies from their 
predeceflors. 
Nor only the images of rural life, but the 
occaſions on which they can be properly pro- 
duced, are few and general. "The flate of a 
man confined to the employments and plea- 
ſures of the country, is fo little 

and expoſed to ſo few of thoſe accidents which 


more complicated tranſactions, that he can be 
ſhewn . 
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ſhewn but ſeldom in fuch circumſtances as at- 
tradt curiofity. His ambition is without poli- 
complaints to make of his rival, but that he is 
richer than himſelf ; nor any diſaſters to la- 
ment, but a cruel miftre, or a bad harveſt. 


Tus conviction of the neceſſity of ſome 
new ſource of pleaſure inducer! Sarnazarius 
to ſubſtitute fiſhermen for ſhepherds, to re- 
move the ſcene from the fields to the fea, and 
for which he has been cenſured by ſucceeding 
criticks, becauſe the ſea is an object of terrour, 
and by no means proper to amuſe the mind, 
and lay the paſſions aſleep. Againſt this ob» 
jection he might be defended by the eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that the poet has a right to ſelect his 
images, and is no more obliged to ſhew the 
ſea in a ſtorm, than the land under an inun- 
dation; but may diſplay all the pleaſures, and 


conceal the dangers, of the water, as he may 


lay his ſbepherd under a ſhady beech, without 
giviog him an ague, or letting a wild beaſt 


THERE are however two deſects in the piſ- 


| plied, 
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plied. The ſen, though in bot counties it is- 
conſidered by thoſe who live, like S 
ud, upon the coaſt, as a place of pleaſure and” 
riety than the land, and therefore will be ſoon- 
er exhauſted by a deſcriptive writer. When 
he has once ſhewn the ſun riſing or ſetting 
upon it, curled its waters with the vernal- 
breeze, rolled the waves in gentle ſucceſſion to 
the ſhore, and enumerated the fiſh ſporting 
in the ſhallows, he has nothing remaining 
but what is common to all other poetry, the 
complaint of a nymph for a drowned lover, 
or the indignation r 


ANOTHER obſtacle to the general reception 


of this kind of poetry, is the ignorance of 
maritime pleaſures, in which the greater part 
of mankind muſt always live. To all the in- 
land inhabitants of every region, the fea is 
only known as an immenſe diffuſion of wa- 
to another, and in which life is frequently loft. 
They have, therefore, no opportunity of 
of winding ſhores, and calm bays, nor can. 
look on the poem in which they are mentio- 
* | ned 
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ned, with other ſenſations, than on a ſea· chart, 
or the metrical geography of Piru 


Tuis defeft — was hindered 
from perceiving, by writing in a learned lan- 
guage to readers generally acquainted with 
the works of nature; but if he bad made his 
attempt in any vulgar tongue, he would ſoon 
have diſcovered how vainly he had endeavous- 
ed to make that loved, which was not ut» 


derſtood. | 


I and afraid it will not be found eaſy to im 
prove the paſtorals of antiquity, by any Be 
additions or diverſifications. Our deſcriptions 
may indeed differ from thoſe of Virgil, as an 
Engliſh from an Italian ſummer, and, in fome 
reſpects, as modern from antjent life ; but aa 
nature is in both countries nearly the fame, 


and as poetry has to do rather with the paſſtons 


of men, which are uniform, than their cuſ- 
which time or place can furniſh, will be in- 
conſiderable : and I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
in the next paper, how little the latter ages 
have contributed to the improvement of the. 
ruſtick muſe, ; 
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Ampohion Di 


Vimg- 


N writing or judging of paſtoral poetry, 
neither the authors nor criticks of latter 
times ſeem to have paid ſufficient regard to 
the originals left us by antiquity, but have en- 
tangled themſelves with unneceſſary difficul- 
ties, by advancing principles, which, having 
no foundation in the nature of things, are 
wholly to be rejected from a ſpecies of compo- 


is to be regarded. 


Ir is, therefore, neceſſary to enquire af- 
kind of writing. This may, I think, be eaſi- 
ly found in the paſtorals of Virgil, from whoſe 
opinion it will not appear very ſafe to depart» 
if we conſider that every advantage of nature, 
and of fortune, concurred to complete his pro- 
dudtions ; that he was born with great accura- 
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with all the learning of one of the brighteſt a- 


peuſe the want of novelty by exatneſs; that 
taking Theocritus for his original, he found 

far advanced towards perſection, and 
that having ſo great a rival, he muſt have pro- 
ceeded with uncommon caution. 


Ir we ſearch the writings of Virgil, for he 
true definition of a paſtoral, it will be found 
@ poem in which any attion or paſſion is repreſent< 
ed by its effetts ub a country life. Whatioe- 
ver therefore may, according to the common 
cour'e of things, happen in the country, may 
afford a ſubject for a paſtoral poet. 


In this definition, it will immediately occur 
to thoſe who are verſed in the writings of the 
modern criticks, that there is no mention of 
the golden age. I cannot indeed eaſily diſco- 
ver why it is thought neceſſary to refer deſcrip- 
tions of a rural ſtate to remote times, nor can 
I perceive that any writer has conſiſtently pre- 
ſerved the Arcadian manners and ſentiments. 
The only reaſon, that I have read, on which 

45 this 
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this rule has been founded, is, that, according 
to the cuſtoms of modern life, it is improba- 
ble that ſhepherds ſhould be capable of harmo- 
nious numbers, or delicate ſentiments; and 
_ therefore the reader muſt exalt his ideas of the 
paſtoral character, by carrying his thoughts 
back to the age in which the care of herds and 


flocks was the employment of the wiſck and 


TESA *** in- ä 


to their hypothefis, by conſidering paſtoral, 


not in general, as 3 repreſentation of rural na- 


and ſentiments of thoſe, whoever they ares 
to whom the country affords. pleafure or em- 
pleyment, but fimply as a dialogue, or narra- 
tive of men actually tending ſheep, and buſied 
in the loweſt and moſt laborious offices ; from 
whence they very readily concluded, fince 
characters muſt neceſſarily be preſerved, that 
either the ſentiments muſt ſink to the level 
of the ſpeakers, or the ſpeakers muſt be raiſed 
to the height of the ſentiments. 


„ 
thouſand precepts have bees given, which 
Ne only contributed to perplex and to con- 
* | found. 
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the imaginary manners of the gblden 29 
ſhould be univerſally preſerved, and have there» 
fore believed, that nothing more could be ad- 
mitted in paſtoral, than lilies and roſes, and. 
rocks and ſtreams, among which are heard: 
the gentle whiſpers of chaſte fondneſs, or the. 
foft complaints of amorqus impatience. In. 


paſtoral, as in other writings, chaſtity of ſen- 


timent ought doubtleſs to be obſerved, and 
purity of manners to be repreſented ; nat be- 
cauſe the poet is confined to the images of the 
in his own. choice, he ought always to conſult 
the intereſt of virtue. 


Tuxsz advocates for the golden age lay 
with their general plan; for they tell us, that, 
to. ſupport the character of the ſhepherd, it is 
proper that all rchnement ſhould be avoided, 
and that ſome flight inſtances of ignorance 
ſhould be interſperſed. Thus the ſhepherd in 
Virgil is ſuppoſed to have forgot the name of 
Anaximander, and in Pope the term Zodiack 
is too hard for a ruſtick apprehenſion. But 
if we place our Sn 1; — 
; their 
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their other qualifications ; and if we ſuſſer 
them to allude at all to things of later exiſt- 
ence; which, perhaps, cannot with any great 
propriety be allowed, there can be no danger 
of making them ſpeak with too much accu- 
and tranſmitted to fucceeding ages the arts of 
wa * 1 


Ornurn writers, having the mean and de- 
ſpicable condition of a ſhepherd always before 
them, conceive it neceſſary to degrade the lan- 
guage of paſtorah, by obſolete terms and f̃uſ- 
tick words, which they very learnedly call 
Dorick, without reſlecting, that they thus be- 
come authors of a mingſed dialect, which no 
human being ever could have ſpoken, that 
they may as well refine the ſpecch as the ſen- 
timents of their perſonages, and that none of 
the inconſiſtencies which they endeavour to 
avoid, is greater than that of joining elegance 
of thought with coarſencſs of dition. Spenſer 
begins one of his paſtorals with ſtudied bar- 
ee Davie, J. 
Or, Diggon ber is, or I mifſcy. 

But now her is met wretched wight. 

What 
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What will the reader imagine to be the ſub- 
ject on which ſpeakers like theſe exerciſe their 
eloquence ? Will he not be ſomewhat dilap- 
pointed, when he finds them met together to. 
condemn the corruptions of the church of 
Rome? Surely, at the fame time that a ſhep- 


herd learns theology, he may gain ſome ac- 
* 


rarren al admits of all ranks of perſons, 
becauſe perſons of all ranks inhabit the coun- 
of the characters neceſſary to be introduced, 
any elevation or delicacy of ſentiment ; thoſe 
ideas only are improper, which, not owing 
their original to rural objets, are not paſtoral. | 
Such is the exclamation in Virgil. 

i in cautibus 


Nec generis noftri puerum nec ſanguinis, edunt ; 
which Pope endeavouring to copy, WAS car- 
ried to ſtill greater impropriety. 

# know thee, Love, wild as the raging main, 

Mare fierce than tigers on the Libyon plain ; 

Thou wert from Etnga's burning entrails turn, 

Begot in tempeſts, and in thunders born 
Senti ments like theſe, as they have no ground 
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in ustute, e indeed of little value in any 
pobim; but in paſtoral they are particularly k- 
able to cenfure, becauſe they want that exalta- 
Gen above cometion life, which in tragick or 
beroiek writings often reconciles us to bold 


PASTORAL being the repreſentation of an 
ation or paſſion, by its effetts upon @ country 
Er, has nothing peculiar but its confinement 
to rural imagery, without which it ceaſes to 
be paſtoral. This is its true charaQeriſtick, 
and this it cannot loſe by any dignity of ſenti- 
ment, or beauty of diction. The Pollio of 
Virgil, with all its elevation, is a compolition 
truly bucolic, though rejefted by the criticks ; 
for all the images are either taken from the 
country, or from the religion of the age com- 
mon to all parts of the empire. | 


Tue Silenus is indeed of a more diſputable 
kind, becauſe though the ſcene lies in the 
country, the ſong being religious and hiftori- 
cal, had been no leſs adapted to any other au- 
dience or place. Neither can it well be de- 
fended as a fiftion, for the introduction of a 
. 
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he alludes to many ſubſequent tranſactions, 
and mentions Gallus the poet's contemporary. 


Ir ſeems neceſſary, to the perfection of 
this poem, that the occaſion which is ſuppoſed 
to produce it, be at leaſt not inconſiſtent with 
a country life, or leſs likely to intereſt thoſe 
who have retired into places of folitude and 
quiet, than the more buſy part of mankind. 
It is therefore improper to give the title of a 
paſtoral to verſes, in which the ſpeakers, af- 
ter the flight mention of their flocks, fall to 
complaints of errors in the church, and cur- 
ruptions in the government, or to lamentati- 
ons of the death of ſome illuſtrious perſon, 
whom when once the poet has called a ſhep- 
herd, he has no longer any labour upon his 
hands, but can make the clouds weep, and 
lilies wither, and the ſheep hang their heads, 
without art or learning, genius or ſtudy. 


IT is part of Claudian's character of his ruſ- 
tick, that he computes his time not by the 
ſucceſſion of conſuls, but of harveſts. Thoſe 
who paſs their days in retreats diſtant from the 
theatres of buſineſs, are always leaſt likely to 
hurry their imagination with publick affairs. 


C Tus 
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Tux facility of treating actions or events in 
the paſtoral ſtile has incited many writers, 
from whom more judgment might have been 
expected, to put the forrow or the joy which 
the occaſion required into the mouthof Daphne 
or of Thyrſis, and as one abſurdity muſt natu- 
tally be expected to make way for another, 
they have written with an utter diſregard both 
of life and nature, and filled their productions 
with mythological alluſions, with incredible 
fictions, and with ſentiments which neither 
paſſion nor reaſon could have diQated, ſince 
the change which religion has made in the 
whole ſyſtem of the world. 
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Auream quijquis medrocritatem 

Diligit, tutus caret abſoleti 

Sordibus tecti, caret inuidendaã 
Sobrius auld. 


Hor. 
MONG many fanciful parallels which 
men of more imagination than expe- 
rience have drawn between the natural and 


moral ſtate cf the world, it bas been obſerved 
. | that 
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that happineſs as well as virtue conſiſts in me- 
diocrity ; that it is neceſſary, even to him who 
has no other care than to paſs through the pre- 
ſent ſtate with eaſe and ſafety, to avoid every 
extreme; and that the middle path is the road 
of ſecurity, on cither fide of which, are not 
only the pitfals of vice, but the precipices of 
ruin. 


Tavs the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindi- 
an, Hirge dere, Mediocrity it beft, has been 
long confidered as an univerſal principle, ex- 
tended through the whole compals of life and 


ſhew that nothing, however ſpecious or allu- 
ring, is to be perſued wich propriety, or en- 
joyed with ſafety, beyond certain limits. 


Even the gifts of nature, which may truly 
be conſidered as the moſt folid and durable 
| of all tetreſtrial advantages, ar: found, when 
certain cauſes of felicity, but to draw the poſ- 
ſeſſor into many calamities, eafily avoided by 
others that have been leſs bountifully enriched 
or adorned. We fee every day women pe- 
nſhing with infamy, by having been too will- 
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and that ſuperfluity of ſtrength, which was 
at once their boaſt and their ſnare, has often, 
in the latter part of life, no other effect than 
that it continues them long in impotence and 
anguiſh. 


Tus gifts of nature are, however, al- 
ways bleſſings in themſelves, and to be ac- 
knowledged with gratitude to him that gives 
them; fince they are, in their regular and le- 
gitimate effects, productive of happineſs, and 
prove pernicious only by voluntary corruption, 
or idle negligence. And as there is little dan- 
ger of perſuing them with too much ardour or 
anxicty, becauſe no ſkill or diligence can 


not to depreciate their real value, but to re- 
preſs the diſcontent and envy to which the 
want of them often gives occaſion in thoſe 
who do not enough ſuſpect their own frailty, 

nor conſider how much leſs is the calamity of 
not poſſeſſing great powers, than of not uſing 
them aright. 


OF all thoſe things that make us ſuperior 
to others, there is none ſo much within the 
reach of our endeavours as riches, nor any 

C3 thing 
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thing more eagerly or conſtantly defired. 
Poverty is an evil always in our view, an e- 
vil complicated with ſo many circumſtances 
of uneaſineſs and vexation, that every man is 
ſtudious to avoid it. Some degree of riches is 
therefore required, that we may be exempt 
from the gripe of neceſſity; when this pur- 
poſe is once attained, we naturally wiſh for 
more, that the evil which is regarde& with fo 
much horror may be yet at a greater diſtance 
from us; as he that has once felt or dreaded 
the paw of a favage, will not be at reſt till 
they are parted by ſome barrier, which may 
take away all poſſibility of a ſecond attack. 


To this point, if fear be not unreaſonably 
fuſe to extend his mediocrity. But it almoſt 
always happens, that the man who grows 
rich changes his notions of poverty, ſtates his 
the enemy that perſued him, bends his endea- 
vours to overtake thoſe whom he fees before 
him. The power of gratifying his appetites 
encreaſes their demands; a thouſand wiſhes 
croud in upon him importunate to be ſatisfied, 
and vanity and ambition open proſpects to de- 


fre 
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fire, which ſtill grow wider, as they are more 


4 


Tuvs in time want is enlarged withou: 
bounds ; an eagernefs for increaſe of polirk 
ſions deluges the foul, and we fir.k into the 
gulphs of inſatiability, only becauſe we do 
not ſufficiently conſider, that all real need is 
very ſoon ſupplicd, and all real danger of its 
invaſion eaſily precluded ; that the claims of 
vanity, being without limits, muſt be denied 
at laſt ; and that, perhaps, the pain of repref- 
fling them is leſs pungent before they have 
been long accuſtomed to compliance. 


WrosoEveR ſhall look hecdfully upon 
thoſe who are eminent for their riches, will 
not think theic condition ſuch as that he 
ſhould hazard his quiet, and much leſs his 
virtue to obtain it. For all that great wealh 
generally gives above a moderate fortune, ig 
more room for the freaks of caprice, and more 
privilege for ignorance and vice, a quicker 
ſucceſſion of flatteries, and a larger circlæ of 
voluptuouſncſs. 


Tura is one reaſon ſeldom remarked 
which makes riches leſs deſirable. Too much 
C4 weal.h 
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wealth is very frequently the occaſion of po- 
verty. He whom the wantonneſs of abun- 
neglect of his affairs; and he that thinks he 
can affurd to be negligent, is not far from be- 
ing poor. He will ſoon be involved in per- 
plexities, which his inexperience will render 
unſurmountable ; he will fly for help to thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it is that he ſhould be more diſ- 
trefled, and will be at laſt torn to pieces by 
the vulturs that always hover over fortunes 


2 


Wues the plains of India were burnt up 
by a long continuance of drought, Hamet and 
R-fetid, two neighbouring ſhepherds, faint 
with thirſt, flood at the coramon boundary cf 
their grounds, with their flocks and herds 
panting round them, and in extremity of diſ- 
treſs prayed fer water. On a ſudden the air 
was becalmed, tl. birds ceaſed to chirp, and 
the flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes 
every way, and faw a being of mighty flature 
advancing through the valley, whom they 
knew upon his nearer approach to be the Ge- 
nĩus of diſtribution. In one hand he held the 
ſkeaves of plenty, and in the other the ſabre 
of deſtruction. The ſhepherds ſtood trem- 


bling, 
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Tun 
Cs 


Tun turning to Raſchid, the Genius in- 
vited him likewiſe to offer his petition. 1 
<« requeſt, ſays Raſchid, that thou wilt turn 
* the Ganges through my grounds, with all 
« his waters, and all their inhabitants.” Ha- 
met was ſtruck with the greatneſs of his geigh- 
bour's ſentiments, and ſecretly repined in his 
before him; when the Genius ſpoke, Raſh 
„ man, be not infatiable ! remember, to thee 
« that is nothing which thou canſt not uſe ; 
and how are thy wants greater than the 
« wants of Hamet ?” Raſchid repeated his 
deſire, and pleaſed himſelf with the mean ap- 
pearance that Hamet would make in the pre- 
Genius then retired towards the river, and the 
two thepherds ſtood waiting the event. As Ra- 
neighbour, on a ſudden was heard the roar of 
torrents, and they found by the mighty fiream 
that the mounds of the Ganges were broken. 
The flood rolled forward into the lands of 
Raſchid, his plantations were torn up, his 
flocks overwhelmed, he was ſwept away be- 
fore it, and a crocodile devoured him. 


Nuns. 
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Nuns. 39. Tus DAY, Ju 31, 1750. 


Infelix—mulli bene nupta marite. 
Avsonve, 


condition of the female ſex has been 
frequently the ſubject of compaſſion to 
medical writers, becauſe their conſtitution of 
body is ſuch, that every tate of life brings its 
to the proverb, between Scylla and Charybdis, 
with no other choice than of dangers equally 
formidable; and whether they embrace mar- 
riage, or determine upon a ſingle life, are ex- 
poſed, in conſequence of their choice, to ſick- 
nefs, miſery, and death. 


Ir were to be wiſhed that ſo great a degree 
of natural infelicity might not be increa&d by 
| beings whoſe beauty we cannot behold with- 
out admiration, and whoſe delicacy we can- 
not contemplate without tendernefs, might be 
ſuffered to enjoy every alleviation of their ſor- 
rows. But, however it has happened, the 
Cuſtom of the world ſeems to have been formed 
ed ina kind of a canſpiracy againſt them, tho 

C6 it 
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it does not appear but they had themſelves an 
equal ſhare in its eſtabliſhment ; and preſcrip- 
tions which, by whomſoever they were be- 
gun, are now of very long continuance, and 


by conſequence of great authority, ſeem to 
have almoſt excluded them from content, in 
lives. 


Ir they refuſe the ſociety of men, and con- 
tinue in that ftate which is reaſonably ſuppe- 
fed to place happineſs moſt in their own pow- 
er, they ſeldom give thoſe that obſerve their 
conduct, or frequent their converſation, any 
exalted notions of the bleſſing of liberty; for, 
whether it be that they are angry to ſee with 
what inconſiderate eagerneſs the reſt of their 
ſex ruſhes into ſlavery, or with what abſurd va- 
nity the married ladies boaſt the change of 
who endeavour by their example to aſſert the 
natural dignity of their ſex; whether they are 
conſcious that like barren countries they are 
free, only becauſe they were never thought to 
deſerve the trouble of a conqueſt ; or imagine 
that their fincerity is not always unſuſpected, 
when they declare their contempt for men ; 
it is certain that they generally appear to have 
ſome 
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ſome great and inceſſant cauſe of uneaſineſi, 
and that many of them have at laſt been per- 
ſuaded, by powerful rhetoricians, to try the 
life which they had ſo long contemned, and 
put on the bridal ornaments at a time when 
they leaft became them. 


WHAT are the real cauſes of the diſcontent 
ver in a virgin ſtate, I ſhall perhaps take foe 
other occaſion to examine. That it is by no 
means to be envied for its happineſs, appears 
from the ſolicitude with which it is generally 
avoided ; from the opinion univerſally preva- 


long in it but becauſe ſhe is not invited to for- 
fake it, and the diſpoſition which they always 
ſhew to treat old maids as the refuſe of the 
world ; and from the willingneſs with which 
it is often quitted at laſt, by thoſe whoſe expe- 
rience has enabled them to judge at leiſure, 
and decide with authority. 


Vir ſuch is the condition of. life, that 
whatever is propoſed, it is much eafier to find 
reaſons for avoiding than embracing. Mar- 
riage, though a certain ſecurity from the re- 
proach and ſolitude of antiquated virginity, 

has 
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will be happy, as whether they will he rich. 


Ir may be urged, however, in extenuation 
of this eine, which parents, not in any other 
reſpect to be numbered with robbers and af- 
faſfins, frequently commit, that, in their eſti- 
mation, riches and happineſs are equivalent 
terms, and that having paſſed their lives with | 

no 
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no other wiſh than that of adding acre to 


TreRs is an ceconomical oracle received 
among the prudential and grave part of the 


bute very little to their felicity. Who was 
the author of this maxim, or with what inten- 


tion it was originally uttered, I have not yet 
diſcovered ; but imagine that however ſolemn- 


ly it may be tranſmitted, or however implicit- 
ly received, it can confer no autherity which 
nature has denied ; it cannot licenſe Titius 
to be unjuſt, leſt Caia ſhould be imprudent ; 
nor give right to impriſon for life, leſt li- 
berty ſhould be ill employed. 


Tear 
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Tua the ladies have ſometimes incurred 
edicts not much in their ſavour, muſt be con- 
ſeſſed by their warmeſt advocates ; and I have 
indeed ſeldom obſerved, that when the ten- 
derneſs or virtue of their parents has preſerved 
them from forced marriage, and left them at 
large to chuſe their own path in the labyrinth 
of life, they have made any great advantage of 
their liberty ; for they have generally taken 
the opportunity of an independent fortune to 
trifle away their youth in the amuſements of 
the town, and loſe their bloom in a hurry of 
giverfions, recurring in a ſucceſſion too quick 
to leave room for any ſettled reflection; they 
and at laſt have regulated their choice by mo- 
tives trivial as thoſe of a girl, or mercenary 
as thoſe of a miſer. 


MELANTHIA came to town upon the death 
of her father, with a very large fortune, and 
with the reputation of a much larger : ſhe | 
was therefore followed and carefled by many | 
men of rank, and by fome of underftanding ; 
but having an inſatiable deſire of pleaſure, ſhe 
Was 


* 


* 
© 
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was not at leiſure, from the park, the gar- 
dens, the theatres, viſits, aſſemblies, and 
maſquerades, to attend ſeriouſly to any pro- 
poſal, but was ſtill impatient for a new flatter- 
er, and neglected marriage as always in her 
power; till in time her admirers fell away» 
ſome wearied with treating, others diſguſted 
with her folly, and others offended by her in- 
conſtancy ; ſhe heard of concerts to which ſhe 
was not invited, and was more than once for- 
ced to fit ſtill at an aſſembly, for want of a 
partner. In this diſtreſs, chance threw in her 
way Philotryphus, a man vain, glittering, and 
thoughtleſs as herſelf, who had ſpent a ſmall 
fortune in equipage and dreſs, and was ſhining 
in the laſt ſuit for which his taylor would give 
him credit. He had been long endeavouring 


to retricve his extravagance by marriage, and 
therefore ſoon paid his court to Melanthia, 


who after fome weeks of inſenſibility at laſt 
ſaw him at a ball, and was wholly overcome 
by his performance in a minuet. They mar- 
ried ; but a man cannot always dance, and 
Philotryphus had no other method of pleaſing : 
however, as neither was in any great degree 
vitious, they live together with no greater un- 
happineſs, than vacuity of mind, and that 
taſteleſſneſs of life, which proceeds from a fa- 
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tiety of juvenile pleaſures, and an utter inabi- 
lity to fill their place by nobler and more ſuita- 
ble employments. As they have known the 
faſhionable world at the fame time, they 
agree in their notions of all thoſe ſubjects on 
which they ever ſpeak, and being able to add 
nothing to the ideas of each other, they are 
much inclined to converſation, but very often 
join in one wiſh, « That they could dream 
more, and think leſs. ” 


Argyris, after having refuſed a thouſand f- 
fers from men equal in rank and fortune, at 
laſt conſented to marry Cotylus, the younger 
brother of a duke, a man without elegance of 
mien, beauty of perſon, or force of under- 
ſtanding ; who, while he courted her, could 
not always forbear alluſions to her birth, and 
hints how cheaply ſhe would purchaſe an al- 
liance to fo illuſtrious a family. His conduct 
from the hour of his marriage has been inſuf- 
ferably tyrannical, nor has he any other regard 
to her than what ariſes from. his defire that 
her appearance may not diſgrace him. Upon 
this principle, however, he always orders tha, 
ſhe ſhould be gaily dreſſed, and ſplendidly at- 
tended; and ſhe has, among all her mortifica- 
tions, the happineſs, which ſhe always deſi- 
fed, of taking place of her elder hiter. 4+ 


in every condition. 
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Nuns. 40, SATURDAY, Auguſt 4, 1750. 


Nec dicet, cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis * Hae nuge ſeria ducent 
In mala deriſum ſemel —— 


Hor. 


T has been very frequently remarked, that 

authors are genus irritable, a generation 
very eaſily put out of temper, and that they ſel- 
dom fail of giviag proofs of their iraſcibility, 
upon the lighteſt attack of criticiſm, or the 
moſt gentle or modeit offer of advice and in- 
formation. 


As writers have generally been moſt ac- 
quainted with one another, they have repre. 
ſented this character as chicfly prevailing 
among men of literature, which a more ex- 
tenſive view of the world would have ſhewn 
them to be diffuſed through all human nature, 
to mingle itſelf with every ſpecies of ambition, 
and deſire of praiſe, and to diſcover its effects 
with greater or leſs reſtraint, and under dif- 
guiſes more or leſs artful, in every place and 


Tux 
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Tux quarrels of writers, indeed, are more 
obſerved, becauſe they neceſſarily appeal to 
the deciſion of the publick. Their enmities 
are incited by applauſes from their parties, and 
prolonged by treacherous encouragement for 
general diverſion; and when the conteſt hap- 
pens to riſe high between men of genius and 
learning, its memory is continued for the 
ſame reafon as its vehemence was at firſt pro- 
moted, becauſe it gratifies the malevolence 
or curioſity of readers, and relieves the vacan- 
cies of life with amuſement and laughter. 
The perſonal diſputes, therefcre, of rivals in 
witare ſometimes tranſmitted to poſterity, when 
the grudges and heart-burnings of men leſs 
bitterneſs, and productive of greater evils, are 
expoſed to the knowledge of thoſe only whom 
they nearly affect, and fuffered to paſs off and 
be forgotten among common and caſual tranſ- 
actions. 


Tux reſentment which the diſcovery of a 
fault or folly produces, muſt bear a certain 
proportion to our pride, and will regularly be 
more acrimonious as pride is more immedi- 
ately the principle of action. In whatever 

therefore 
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therefore we wiſh or imagine ourſelves to ex- 
cel, we ſhall always be diſpleaſed to have our 
claims to reputation diſputed, and generally 
more difpleaſed, if the accompliſhment be 
ſuch as can expect reputation only for its re- 
ward. For this reaſon it is common to find 
men break out into rage at any inſinuations to 
the diſadvantage of their wit, {who have born 
with great patience reflections on their morals ; 
and of women it has been always known, 
that no cenſure wounds fo deeply, or rankles 
ſo long, as that which charges them with 
want of beauty. 


As men frequently fill their imaginations 
with trifling perſuits, and pleaſe themſelves 
levolence excited by unlucky cenſures, which 
would have fallen without any effect, had 
they net happened to wound a part remarkably 
tender. Guſtulus, who valued himſelf upon 
the nicety of his palate, diſinherited his eldeſt 
ſon for telling him that the wine, which he 
was then commending, was the fame which 
he had ſent away the day before as not fit to be 
drunk. Proculus withdrew his kindneſs from 
a nephew, whom he had always conſidered as 

the 
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the moſt promiſing genius of the age, for hap- 
pening to praiſe in his preſence the graceful 
horſemanſhip of Marius. And Fortunio, when 
he was privy counſellor, procured a clerk to 
be diſmiſſed from one of the publick offices, in 
which he was eminent for his ſkill and aſſidu- 
ity, becauſe he had been heard to fay over a 
bottle, that there was another man in the 
on whoſe ſkill at billiards he would 


lay his money againſt Fortunio's. 


Fer rcta and Floretta had been bred up in 
one houſe, and ſhared all the pleaſures and en- 
dearments of infancy together. I hey enter- 
ed upon life at the ſame time, and continued 
their confidence and friendſhip ; conſulted each 
other in every change of their dreſs, and every 
admiffion of a new lover; thought every di- 
verſion more entertaining whenever it hap- 
pened that both were preſent, and when ſepa- 
excellencies of one another. Such was their 
intimacy, and ſuch their fidelity ; till a birth- 
night approached, when Floretta took one 
morning an opportunity, as they were conſul- 


ting upon new cloaths, to adviſe her friend 
not to dance at the ball, and informed her 
that her performance the year before had not 

| anſwered 
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aafwered the expectation which her other ac- 
compliſhments had raiſed. Felicia commend- 
ed her fincerity, and thanked her for the cau- 
tion; but told her that ſhe danced to pleaſe 
herſelf, and was in very little concern what 
the men might take the liberty of ſaying, but 
that if her appearance gave her dear Floretta 
any uncaſineſs ſhe would ſtay away. Floretta 
had now nothing left but to make new pro- 
Felicia was fo well ſatisfied, that they parted 


continued to viſit, with this only difference, 
that Felicia was more punctual than before, 
and often declared how high a value ſhe put 
upon ſincerity, how much the thought that 
goodneſs to be eſteemed which would venture 
to admoniſh a friend of an error, and with 


yet the thought herſelf obliged by the duties of 
friendſhip 


— — RR — — 


— Os r Bode as we 


friendſhip to inform her, that if ever ſhe be- 


trayed want of judgment, it was by too fre- 


and her voice had no great compaſs. It is 
true, ſays Floretta, when I ſung three nights 
ago at lady Sprightly's, I was hoarſe with a 
cold; but I fing for my own ſatisfaction, and 
am not in the leaſt pain whether I am liked, 
However, my dear Felicia's kindneſs is not 


the leſs, and I ſhall always K 


py in ſo true a friend. 


From this time, they never ſaw each other 
without mutual profeffions of eſteem, and 
declarations of confidence, but went ſoon af- 
ter into the country to viſit their relations. 
When they came back, they were prevailed 
en, by the importunity of new acquaintance, 
to take lodgings in different parts of the town, 
and had frequent occaſion when they met, to 
bewail the diftance at which they were placed, 
of finding the other at home. 


Tuus are the ſondeſt and firmeſt friend- 


rity, as interrupt our en. yment of our own 
approbation, 


ſhips diſſolved, by ſuch openneſs, and fince · 


<q 
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or recalls us to the remembrance 


of thoſe failings, which we are more willing 
to indulge than to correct. 8 


Ir is by no means neceſſary to imagine, 
that he who is offended at advice, was igno- 
rant of the fault, and reſents the admoniti on 
as a falſe charge; for perhaps it is moſt natu- 
ral to be enraged, when there is the ſtrongeſt 
comviction of our own guilt. While we can 
eaſily defend our character, we are no more 
diſturbed at an accuſation, than we are alarm- 
ed by an enemy whom we are fure to conquer; 
and whoſe attack, therefore, will bring us 
honour without danger. But when a man 
feels the reprehenſion of a friend ſeconded by 
his own heart, he is eaſily heated into reſent- 
ment and revenge, either becauſe he hoped, 
that the fault of which he was conſcious had 
eſcaped the notice of others ; or that his friend 
had looked upon it with tenderneſs and exte- 
nuation, and excuſed it for the ſake of his o- 
ther virtues z or had conſidered him as too 
wiſe to need advice, or too delicate to be 
ſhocked with reproach : or, becauſe we can- 
which we have been endeavouring to lay a- 
fleep; and when pain has produced anger, 
Vor- IL. _D who 
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who would not willingly believe, that it ought 
to be diſcharged on others, rather than on 
himſelf. 


whatever be its immediate cauſe, is fo certain, 
and generally fo keen, that very few have 
magnanimity ſufficient for the practice of a 
duty, which, above moſt others, expoſes its 
votaries to hardſhips and perſecutions; yet 
friendſhip without it is of a very little value, 
fince the great uſe of ſo cloſe an intimacy is 


ad 3 8 


that our virtues may be guarded. and encour- 
aged, and our vices repreſſed in their firſt ap- 


monſt rances. 


Ir is decreed by providence, that nothing | | 


truly valuable ſhall be obtained in our preſent 
hopes for that pleaſure which is to be gained 


by an unreftrained communication of ſenti- 


The chief rule to be obſerved in the exerciſe * 
of this dangerous office, is to preſerve it pure 
from all mixture of intereſt or vanity ; to for- 
bear admonition or reproof, when our con. 

* | 
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ſciences tell us that they are incited not by 
the hopes of reforming faults, but the defire 
of ſhewing our diſcernment, or gratifying our 
own pride by the mortification of another. 
It is not indeed certain that the moſt refined 
caution will find a proper time, for bringing a 
man to the knowledge of his own failings, or 
the moſt zealous benevolence reconcile him to 
that judgment, by which they are detected ; 
but he who endeavours only the happineſs of 
him whom he reproves, will always have either 
the ſatisfaction of obtaining or deſerving kind- 
nefs ; if he ſucceeds, he benefits his friend, 
and if he fails, he has at leaſt the conſciouſneſs 
that he ſuffers for only doing well. 


Nous. 41. Tuzspay, Auguſt 7, 1750. 


Nulla fuit cujus non meminiſſe velit. 
Ampliat etatis ſpatium ſibi vir bonus, ha eſt 
Vivere bis, vitd poſſe priare frui. 
Mazr. 
Oo few of the hours of life are filled up 
| with objects adequate to the mind of 


: l man, and fo frequently are we in want of pre- 


D 2 ſent 
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every mament to the paſ 

the 
_ fv vacuities of our being, by | 
„ revoke | 
— of former paſſages, or anticipation of 


I cannot conſider neceſſity 
ſearching on — — which 
yo every ſide for matter : 
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corporal pleaſure impreſs upon 


Or 
| memory, which makes 
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much influence upon all its other 
powers 
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powers, but a ſmall portion has been allotted 
to the animal world. We do net find the 
grief, with which the dams lament the loſs of 
their young, proportionate to the tenderneſs 
which they feed, or the vehemence with 
which they defend them. Tbeir regard for 
their offspring, when it is before their eyes, 
is not, in appearance, leſs than that of a hu- 
man parent ; but when it is taken away, it is 
very ſoon forgotten, and, after a ſhort abſence, 
if brought again, wholly diſregarded. 


Trar they have very little 2 membrance 
of any thing once out of the reach of their 
ſenſes, and fearce any power of comparing 
concluſions from experience, may be gathered 
in their full perfection. The ſparrow that 
was hatched laſt fpring makes her firſt neſt the 
enſuing ſeaſon, of the fame materials, and 
with the ſame art, as in any following year; 
and the hen conducts and ſhelters her firſt 
brood of chickens with all the prudence that 
ſhe ever attains. 


Ir has been aſked by men who love to per- 
D3 plex 
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plex any thing that is plain to common under · 
ſtandings, how reaſon differs from inſtinct; 
and Prior has with no great propriety made 
Solomon himſelf declare, that, to diſtinguiſh 
them is the fool's ignorance, and the pedant'; 
price. To give an accurate anfwer to a queſ- 
tion, of which the terms are not complcatly 
underſtood, is impoſſible ; we do not know 
in what either reaſon or inſtinct conſiſt, and 
differ ; but ſurely he that contemplates a ſhip 
and a bird's neſt, will not be long without 
finding out, that the idea of the one was im- 
preſſed at once, and continued through all the 
progreſſive deſcents of the ſpecies, without va- 
nation or improvement; and that the other is 
the reſult of experiments compared with ex- 
periments, has grown, by accumulated obſer- 
vations, from leſs to greater excellence, and 
exhibits the collective knowledge of different 
ages, and various profeſſions. 


Memory is the purveyor of reaſon, the 
power which places thoſe images before the 
mind upon which the judgment is to be exer- 
ciſed, and which treaſures up the determinati- 
ons that are once paſſed, as the rules of future 
action, or grounds of ſubſequent concluſions. 


Is 


* 


4 
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Fr is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, 
which may be faid to place us in the claſs of 
moral agents. If we were to act only in con- 
ſequence of ſome immediate impulſe, and re- 
ceive no direction from internal motives of 
choice, we ſhoul1 be puſhed forward by an 
invincible fatality, without power or reaſon 
for the moſt part to prefer one thing to anu- 
ther, becauſe we could make no compariſon 
but of objects which might both happen to 
be preſent. 


Wi owe to memory not only the increaſe 
of our knowledge, and our progreſs in ratio- 
fures. Indeed, almoſt all that we can be faid 
to enjoy is paſt or future; the preſent is in 
perpetual motion, leaves us as ſoon as it ar- 


_ rives, ceaſes to be preſent before its preſence is 


well perceived, and is only known to have ex- 
iſted by the effects which it leaves behind. 
The greateſt part of our ideas ariſes, there- 
fore, from the view before or behind us, and 
we are happy or miſerable, according as we 
are affected by the ſurvey of our life, or our 
proſpect of future exiſtence. 

94 Wirun 


Wo to futurity, when events 


are at ſuch a diſtance from us, that we cannot 


we have generally power enough over our ima- 
gination to turn it upon pleaſing ſcenes, and 
ons and anxicties, with which all human en- 
joyments are polluted. If fear breaks in on 
one fide, and alarms us with dangers and 


means of palliating remote evils, and can ge- 

nerally ſooth ourſelves to tranquillity, when- 

— preſage happens to at- 
us. 


Ir is therefore, I believe, much more com- 
mon ſor the ſolitary and thoughtful, to amuſe 
themſelves with ſchemes of the future, than 
reviews of the paſt. For the future is pliant 
and ductile, and will be eaſily moulded by a 
which memory preſents are of a ſtubborn and 


untractable nature, the objects of remem- 
brance have already exiſted, and left their fig- 
nature 
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paſſed it, as if it had never been, except that 
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nature behind them impreſſed upon the mind, 
fo as to defy all attempts of raſure, or of 
change. 


memory are lefs arbitrary, they are more ſo- 
can call our own. Whatever we have once 
repoſited, as Dryden expreſſes it, in the ſacred 
treaſure of the paſt, is out of the reach of ac- 
cident, or violence, nor can be loſt either by 
2822 or another's malice : 
Nan tamen irritum 


Quodeunque retro off efficiet, neque 
Diffmget, infeftumque reddet, 
uod fugiens ſemel hora vexit. 


THERE is certainly no greater happineſs, 
than to be able to look back on a life uſefully 
and virtuouſly employed, to trace our own 
progreſs in exiſtence, by fuch tokens as excite 
neither ſhame nor forrow. Life, in which 
nothing has been done or ſuffered to diſtin- 
guiſh one day from another, is to him that has 


he is conſcious how ill he has huſbanded the 
great depoſit of his creator. Life, made me- 
morable by crimes, and diverſified thro? its 

"Ws ſeveral 
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ſeveral periods by wickedneſs, is indeed eaſily 
reviewed, but reviewed oaly 22 
remorſe. 


Tux great conſideration which ought to in- 
fluence us in the uſe of the preſent moment, 
is to ariſe from the effect, which, as well or 
ill applied, it muſt have upon the time to 
come ; for though its actual exiſtence be in- 
conceivably ſhort, yet its effects are unlimited, 
and there is not the ſmalleſt point of time but 
may extend its conſequences, either to our 
hurt or our advantage, through all eternity, 
and give us reaſon to remember it for ever, 
with anguiſh or exultation. 


THe time of life, in which memory ſcems 
particularly to claim predominance over the 
other faculties of the mind, is our decli 
age. It has been remarked by former writers, 
that old men are generally narrative, and fall 
eaſily into recitals of paſt tranſactions, and 
accounts of perſons known to them in their 
youth. When we approach the verge of the 
grave it is more eminently true; 

Vite ſumma brevis ſpem nes vetat inchaare 

langam. 
ei 
ciſſitudes 
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ciflitudes in our favour ; the changes which 
are to happen in the world will come too late 
for our accommodation ; and thoſe who have 
no hope before them, and to whom their pre- 
ſent ſtate is painful and irkſome, muſt of ne- 
ceffity turn their thoughts back to try what 
retroſpect will afford. It ought, therefore, to 
be the care of thoſe who with to paſs the lait 
hours with comfort, to lay up ſuch a treaſure 
of pleaſing ideas, as ſhall ſupport the expenſes 
of that time, which is to depend wholly upon 
ate hinc juveneſque ſeneſque 


Is youth, however unhappy, we folace 
ourſelves with the hope of better fortune, and, 
however vicious, appeaſe our conſciences 
with intentions of repentance ; but the time 
comes at laſt, in which life has no more to 
promiſe, in which happineſs can be drawn 
only from recollection, and virtue will be all 
that we can recollect with pleaſure. | 
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Nun. 42. Sa runp av, Auge 11, 1750. 
To the RAMBLER. 


Ar RAMBLER, 
AM no great admirer of grave writings, 


and therefore very frequently lay your 
papers aſide before I have read them through; 


. yet I cannot but confeſs that, by flow degrees, 
you have raiſed my opinion of your under- 
ftanding, and, that, though I believe it will 
be long before I can be prevailed upon to re- 
gard you with much kindneſs, you have, how- 
ever, more of my eſteem than thoſe whom I 
fometimes make happy with opportunities to 
fill my tea-pot, or pick up my fan. I ſhall 
therefore chuſe you for the confident of my 
diftreſſes, and aſk your counſel with regard to 
the means of conquering or eſcaping them, 
though I never expect from you any of that 
foftneſs and pliancy, which conſtitutes the 
perfeftion of a companion for the ladies: as 
in the place where I now am, I have recourſe 


4 
2 
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* 
to a 
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to the maſtiff for protection, though I have 
no intention of making him a lap-dog. 


My mamma is a very fine lady, who has 
more numerous, and more frequent afſemblies 
at her houſe, than any other perſon in the 
fame quarter of the town. I was bred from 
my earlieſt infancy in a perpetual tumult of 
pleaſure, and remember to have heard of little 
elſe than meſſages, viſits, play-houſes, and 
balls, of the auk wardneſs of one woman, and 
the coquetry of another, the charming con- 
venience of ſome riſing faſhion, the difficulty 
of playing a new game, the incidents of a 
maſquerade, and the dreſſes of a court night, 
I knew before I was ten years old all the rules 
of paying and receiving vilits, and to how 
much civility every one of my acquaintance 
was entitled ; and was able to return, with 
the proper degree of reſerve, or of vivacity, 
the ſtated and eſtabliſhed anſwer to every 
compliment; fo that I was very ſoon celebra- 
ted as a wit, and a beauty, and had heard be- 
fore I was thirteen all that is ever faid to a 
young lady. My mother was generous to ſo 
uncommon a degree as to be pleaſed with my 
advance into life, and allowed me, without 
envy e reproof, to enjoy the ſame: happineſs 
| with 
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with herſelf ; though moſt women about her 
own age were very angry to ſee young girls. ſo 
forward, and many fine gentlemen told her 
how cruel it was to throw new chains upon 
mankind, and to tyrannize over them at the 
fame time with her own charms, and thoſe of 


2958 — 


I HAVE now lived two and twenty years, 
and have paſſed of each year nine months in 
town, and three at Richmond; fo that my 
time has been ſpent uniformly in the fame 
company, and the ſame amuſements, except 
as faſhion has introduced new diverſions, or 
the revolutions of the gay world have afford- 
ed new ſucceſſions of wits and beaus. How. 
ever my mother is ſo good an œconomiſt of 
pleaſure, that I have no ſpare hours upon my 
hands ; for every morning brings ſome new 
appointment, and every night is hurried away 
by the neceſſity of making our appearance at 
different places, and of being with one lady 
at the opera, and with another at the card 


Wurn the time came of ſettling our 
ſcheme of felicity for the ſummer, it was de- 
temined that I ſhould pay a viſit to a rich aunt 

in 
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in a remote county. As you know the chief 
converſation of all tea tables, in the ſpring, a- 
riſes from a communication of the manner in 
which time is to be paſſed till winter, it was 
2 great relief to the barrenneſs of our topics, 


me, to deſcribe my uncle's ſeat, with the 


beautiful waterfalls ; and every one told me 
on ſhe had once enjoyed in a fit . fs 
fame kind. 


As we are all credulous in our own favour, 
I will confeſs to you, without reſtraint. 
that I had ſuffered my head to be filled with 
reniillh, and Gat 8 hagen far the beggg one 
that ſhould ſet me free from noiſe, and flutter, 
nin, and hal ee bn cnntent and Gang — 

2 
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and never went to bed without dreaming of 


Ar length I had all my cloaths in a trunk, 
and faw the coach at the door ; I fprung in 
' with ecſtacy, quarrelled with my maid for be- 
ing too long in taking leave of the other ſer- 
vants, and rejoiced as the ground grew leſs 
which lay between me and the completion of 
my wiſhes. A few days brought me to a 
large old houſe, encompaſſed on three fides 
en a gentle river, the fight of which renew- 
ed all my expectations of pleaſure, and gave 
me ſome regret for having lived ſo long with- 
ſcenes were now to afford me. My aunt 
came out to receive me, but in 2 dreſs fo far 
removed from the preſent faſhion, that I could 
ſcarcely look upon her without laughter, 
the trouble which ſhe had taken to make her- 
ſelf fine againſt my arrival. The night and 
the next morning were driven along with en- 
quiries about our family; my aunt then ex- 
plained our pedigree, and told me ſtories of 
my great grandfather's bravery in the civil 

Wars, 
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wars, nor was it leſs than three days before I 


eould perſuade her to leave me to myſelf. 


Ar laſt ceconomy prevailed, ſhe went in 
the uſual manner about her own affairs, and 
I was at liberty to range in the wilderneſs, 
and fit by the caſcade. "The novelty of the 
objects about me pleaſed me for a while, but 
after a few days they were new no longer, and 
I ſoon began to perceive that the country was 
not my element ; that ſhades, and flowers, 
and lawns, and waters, had very ſoon exhauſt- 
ed all their power of pleaſing, and that I had 
not in myſelf any fund of fatisfaftion with 
which I could ſupply the loſs of my cuſtomary 
amuſements. g 


I uxHAPPILY told my aunt, in the firf 
warmth of our embraces, that I had leave to 
ftay with her ten weeks. Six only are yet 
gone, and how ſhall I live through the re- 
maining four ? I go out and return ; I pluck 
a flower, and throw it away; I catch an in- 
ſet, and when I have examined its colours, 
ſet it at liberty ; I fling a pebble into the wa- 
ter and fee one circle ſpread after another, 
When it chances to rain, I walk in the great 
hall, and watch the minute-hand upon the 

. dial 
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or play with a litter of kittens, which the cat 
happens to have brought in a lucky time. 


Mr aunt is afraid I ſhall grow melancholy, 
gentry to viſit us. They came at firſt with 
great eagerneſs to ſee the fine lady from Lon- 
don, but when we meet, we had no common to 


and I find as little fatisfaftion from their ac- 
counts of the quarrels, or alliances of families, 
whoſe names, when once I can eſcape, I ſhall 
never hear. The women have now ſeen me, 
know how my gown is made, and are fatisft- 


ed; the men are generally afraid of me, and 
fay little becauſe they think themſelves not at 
liberty to talk rudely. 


Trvs am I condemned to ſolitude; the 
day moves flowly forward, and I fee the 
dawn with uneaſineſs, becauſe I conſider the 
night is at a great diſtance. I have triedtofleep 
by a brook, but find its murmurs ineffeCtual; 
fo that I am forced to be awake at leaft twelve 
hours, without viſits, without cards, without 
laughter, and without flattery. I walk be- 
caufe I am diſguſted with fitting ſtill, and fit 
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down becauſe I am weary with walking. I 
have no motive to action, nor any object of 
love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I can- 
not dreſs with fpicit, for I have neither rival 
nor admirer. I cannot dance without a part- 
ner, nor be kind, or cruel, without a lover. 


Sucn is the life of Euphelia, and ſuch it is 
likely to continue for a month to come. I 
called upon the deſtinies to cut my thread; 
but I have fincerely reſolved not to condemn 
myſelf to ſuch another ſummer, nor too haſ- 
tily to flatter myſelf with happineſs. Yet I 
have heard, Mr Rambler, of thoſe who never 
thought themſelves ſo much at eaſe as in fo- 
litude, and cannot but ſuſpect it to be ſome 
way or other my own fault, that, without 
great pain, either of mind or body, I am 
thus weary of myſclf: that the current of 
youth ſtagnates, and that I am languiſhing in 
a dead calm, for want of ſome external im- 
pulſe. I ſhall therefore think you a benefac- 
tor to our ſex, if you will teach me the art of 
living alone; for I am confident that a thou- 
ſand and a thouſand and a thouſand ladies, who 
affect to talk with ecſtacies of the pleaſures of 
the country, are in reality, like me, longing 

for 
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for the winter, and wiſhing to be delivereq 
frem themſelves by company and diverſion. 


Tam, $ I R, Yours, 
EvynzsLia. 


Nuns. 43. Tuzsbar, Auguſt 14, 1750. 


| _ Ovin. 


is obſerved by thoſe who have written on 
the conſtitution of the human body, and 
the original of thoſe diſeaſes by which it is 
allied, that every man comes into the world 
morbid, that there is no temperature fo exactly 
regulated but that ſome humour is fatally pre- 
nated, in our firſt entrance upon life, with 
the ſeeds of that malady, which, in time, ſhall 
bring us to the grave. 


Tuis remark has been extended by others 
to the intellectual faculties. Some that ima- 
ine themſelves to have looked with more than 

- endea- 
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endeavoured to perſuade us, that each man is 
born with a mind formed peculiarly for certain 
purpoſes, and with deſires unalterably deter 
mined to particular objefts, from which the 
attention cannot be long diverted, and which 
produce the praiſe or blame, the happineſs or 
miſery, of his future life. 


Tuts poſition has not, indeed, been hither- 


to proved with firength proportionate to 
the aſſurance with which it has been advan- 


Ir the doctrine of innate ideas be itſelf diſ- 
putable, there ſeems to be little hope of eſta- 
bine an ovini hich f ed 
complications of ideas have been given us at 
ambitious, or covetous, before we know tha 
meaning of either power or money. 


| Yr as every ſtep in the progreſſion of ex- 
iſtence changes our poſition with reſpect to the 
things about us, ſo as to lay us open to new 
to inconveniences from which any other ſitu- 
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ation is exempt ; 25 2 publick or 2 privite 
have all fome evil cloſely adherent, which cad. 

not wholly be eſcaped but by quitting the ſtate 


w which it is annexed, and ſubmitting to the 


incumbrances of ſome other condition: ſo it 


cannot be denied that every difference in the 


its wants; and that failures and defects being 
inſeparable from humanity, however the pow- 


ed, there will on one fide or the other always 
be an avenue to error and miſcarriage. 


There ſeem to be ſome ſouls ſuited to great, 
and others to little employments ; ſome for- 


med to ſoar aloft, and take in wide views, 


and others to grovel on the ground, and con- 
fine their regard to a narrow ſphere. Of theſe 
the one is always in danger of becoming uſe- 
lefs by a daring negligence, the other by a 
ſcrupulous folicitude ; the one collefts many 
ideas, but confuſed and indiſtinct ; the other 


compake and without dignity 


Tu general error of thoſe who poſſeſs 
. 


ſtructure of the mind has its advantages and 


ers of underſtanding be extended or contract- 


is buſied in minute accuracy, but without 
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they form ſchemes of too great extent, and- 
fatter themſelves too haſtily with ſucceſs ; 
they feel their own force to be great, and, by 
the complacency with which every man ſur- 
veys himſelf, imagine it ſtill greater: they 
therefore look out for undertakings worthy of 
their abilities, and engage in them with very 
obſtrudtion will give way, and that, without 
any premeditated meaſures, they ſhall be able 
to find expedients in all difficulties. They 
are naturally apt to conſider all prudential max- 
ims as below their regard, to treat with con- 
tempt thoſe ſecurities and reſources which o- 
thers know themſelves obliged to provide, and 
diſdain to accompliſh their purpoſes by eſta- 
bliſhed means, and common gradations. 


Tunis precipitation, which is incited by the 
pride of intellectual ſuperiority, is very oſten 
fatal to great deſigns. The ftrength and reſo- 
lution of the combat are ſeldom equal to the 
vehemence of the charge. He that meets with 
an oppoſit on which he did not expect, very 
quickly loſes his courage, and too ſoon con- 
liders the enterpriſe as deſperate, only becauſe 
he had before concluded it eaſy. The vio- 
Ence of his firſt onſet is ſucceeded by a 


ating 
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laſting and unconquerable languor ; the mif- 
carriage ſeizes his faculties; his conviction 
of the unreaſonable confidence, with which he 
had flattered his own deſires, makes him fear- 
ful of giving way to new hopes; the contem- 
plation of an attempt, in which he has fo far 
fallen below the expectations which he had in- 
dulged, is always painful and vexatious ; he 
therefore naturally turns his attention to more 
on to other entertainments, till, by flow de- 
grees, he quits his firſt perſuit, and ſuffers 
ſome other project to take poſlefion of his 
thoughts, in which the fame ardour of mind 
diſappointments of the fame kind compel him 
to abandon. 


Tnus too much vigour in the beginning of 
an undertaking, often intercepts and prevents 
ry in the conduct of any complicated ſcheme, 
where many intereſts are to be connected, ma- 
ny movements to be adjuſted, and the joint 
de directed to a ſingle point. In all important 


events which have been ſuddenly brought to 


paſs, chance has been the agent rather than 
| reaſon; 
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reaſon; and, therefore, however thoſe, who 
ſeemed to preſide in the tranſaction, may have 
been celebrated by ſuch as loved or feared them, 
ſucceeding times have commonly conſidered 
them as fortunate rather than prudent. Every 
defign in which the connexion is regularly 
traced from the firſt motion to the laſt, muſt 


- ALL the performances of human art, af 
which we look with praiſe or wonder, are in- 
ſtances of the reſiſtleſs force of perſeverance : 
it is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, 
nals. If a man was to compare the eſſect of 
2 ſingle ſtroke of the pick-ax, or of one im- 
preſſion of the ſpade, with the general defign 
and laſt conſequence, he would be overwhelm- 
ed by the ſenſe of their diſproportion ; yet p 
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that thoſe who have any intention of 
from the beaten roads of life, > 
a reputation ſuperior to the common names 
which are hourly finking into oblivion, and 
ſwept away by time among the refuſe of fame, 
ſhould add to their reaſon, and their ſpirit, the 
power of perſiſting in their purpoſes ; acquire 
the art of ſapping what they cannot batter, and 
the habit of vanquiſhing obſtinate reſiſtance 
by obſtinate attacks. 


Tus ſtudent who would build his know- 
juſt degrees to the pinacles of truth, is directed 
by the great philoſopher of France to begin 
by doubting of his own exiſtence. Is like 
manner, whoever would complete any ardu- 
ous and intricate enterpriſe ſhould, as ſoon as 
his imagination can cool after the firſt blaze of 
hope, place before his own eyes every poſſible 
embarraſment that may retard or defeat him. 


He ſhould firſt queſtion the probability of ſuc- 


ceſs, and then endeavour to remove the ob- 
jections that he has raiſed. It is proper, fays 
old Markham, to exerciſe your horſe on the 
more inconvenient fide of the courſe, that if 

| . 
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he ſhould, in the race, be forced upon it, he 
may not be diſcouraged ; and Horace adviſes 
his poetical friend to conſider every day as the 
laſt which he ſhall enjoy, becauſe that will al- 
our hopes. If we akrm ourſelves beforchand 
with more difficulties than we really find, we 
ſhall be animated by unexpected facility with 
double ſpirit; and if we find our cautions and 
fears juſtified by the conſequence, there will 
however happen nothing againſt which provi- 
fion has not been made, no fudden ſhock will 
be received, nor will the main ſcheme be 
_ diſconcerted. 


Tun is, indeed, fome danger leſt he 
that too ſcrupulouſly balances probabilities, and 
too perſpicaciouſly foreſees obſtacles, ſhould 
remain always in a ſtate of ination, without 
venturing upon attempts on which he will 
think it not unlikely that he may ſpend his la- 
bour without advantage. But previous de- 
ſpondence is not the fault of thoſe for whum 
this eſſay is deſigned; they who require to be 
more fear to intrude into their contemplations 
than is neceſlary to allay the efferveſcence of 
an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly 

| E 2 ben 
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ſhewnhow a manmay prove to bimſelf his own 
Exiſtence, if once he can be prevailed upon to 
queſtion it, ſo the ardent and adventurous 
will not be long without finding ſome plauſible 
extenuation of the greateſt difficulties ; and, 
indeed, ſuch is the uncertainty of all human 


lies, and as it is preſumption and arrogance to 
anticipate triumphs, it is weakneſs and cow- 
numbers that have been ſtopped in their ca- 
reer of happineſs are ſufficient to ſhew the 
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Nr us. 44- Sa run, Aug, 18, 1750. 
Of ix A Is + Homwts. 
To te RAMBLER. 


$1R, 
I Had lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that 

I remember it every word; and if you are 
not better employed, you may read the relation 
of it as follows. 


MzTrovcnrT I was in the midſt of a very 
entertaining ſet of company, and extremely 
delighted in attending to a lively converſation, 
- when on a ſudden I perceived one of the moſt 
vancing towards me. She was dreſt in black, 
her ſkin was contracted into a thouſand wrin- 
kles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, and kcr 
complexion pale and livid as the countenance 
of death. Her looks were filled with terror 
and unrelenting ſeverity, and her hands armed 
with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe 
came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice 
that chilled my very blood, ſhe bid me follo v 

| E 3 ber. 
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„hr with me, O raſh unthinking 
„ mortal, from the vain allurements of a de- 
« ceitful world, and learn that pleaſure was 
* not deſigned the portion of human life. 
« Man was born to mourn and to be wretch- 
« ed; this is the condition of all below the 
<« ſtars, and whoever endeavours to oppoſe it 
« Ats in contradiction to the will of heaven. 


« youth and focial delight, and here conſe- 
« crate thy ſolitary hours to lamentation and 
« woe. Miſery is the duty of all ſublunary 

& heipgs, and every enjoyment is an offence 
« tos 


« Fly then from the fatal enchantments of 


= 
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22282 who is to be worſhipped only 
« by the mortification of every ſenſe of plea- 
e ſure, and the everlaſting exerciſe of ſighs 

« and tears.” 


Tan melancholy picture of life quite funk 


beneath a blaſted yeugh, where the winds blew | 
cold and diſmal round my head, and dreadful 
apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here I refol- 
ved to lie till the hand of death, which I im- 
patiently invoked, ſhould put an end to the 
miſeries of a life ſo deplorably wretched. In 
this fad fituation I ſpied on one hand of me a 
deep muddy river, whoſe heavy waves rolled 
on in flow ſullen murmurs. Here I determin- 
ed to plunge, and was juſt upon the brick, 
when I found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. 
I turned about, and was ſurpriſed by the fight 
of the lovelieft object I had ever beheld. The 
moſt engaging charms of youth and beauty 
appeared in all her form; eſfulgent glories 
ſparkled in her eyes, and their awful fplen- 
dours were ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of 


compaſſion and peace. At her approach, the 
frightful ſpectre, who had before tormented 
me, vaniſhed away, and with ber all the hor- 

4 101. 
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recovered their verdure, and the whole region 


looked gay and blooming as the garden of 


Eden. I was quite tranſported at this unex- 
 pefited change, and reviving pleaſure began to 
glad my thoughts, when, with a look of inex- 
preſſible ſweetneſs, my beauteous deliverer 


** is RETIC oN. I am the of 
* ſpring of TzauTH and Lovz, and the pa- 


rent of BznzvoLENcs, Horz and Joy, 


That monſter from whoſe power I have 
« freed you is called SupERSTIT1ON, the is 
* the child of DisconTExT, and her follow- 
*® ersareFraraniSorROWw. Thus different 
« as weare, ſhe has often the inſolence to af- 
« fume my name and character, and ſeduces 
4 unhappy mortals to think us the fame, till 
* the, at length, drives them to the borders of 
« Desyain, that dreadſul abyſs into which 
« you were juſt going to fink. 


« Look round and ſurvey the various 
« beauties of this globe, which heaven has 
« deftined for the feat of human race, and 
+ conlider whether a world thus exquiſitely 

| framed 
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<. being,” - anfwered ſhe mildly, © do act 
& conkſt in unbounded indulgence, or lunu- 
* tion caſe, in the tumult of paſſions, the 
* languor of indolence, or the flutter of light 
* amuſements. Yielding to immeral plea- 
* ſure corrupts the mind, living to animal 
* ahd trifing ones debaſes it; both in their 
« degree diſqualify it for its genuine good, 
« and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. 
< Whoever would be really happy muſt make 
< the diligent and regular exerciſe of his ſu- 
« perior powers his chief attention, adoring 
« the perſections of his maker, exprefling 
* good-will to his fellow creatures, cultiva- 
„ting inward reftitude. To his lower fa- 
44 culties he muſt allow ſuch 1 1 23 
*« will, by refreſhing him, invigorate his no- 
ber perſuits. In the regions inhabited by | 
< angelic natures, unmingled felicity for e- WW 
< ver blooms, joy flows there with a Bs 
« al and abundant fiream, nor needs there 
«< any mound to check its courſe. Beings 
<< conſcious of a frame of mind originally diſ- 
« caſed, as all the human race has cauſe to 


K 
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« and needſul ſeverities of medicine in an 
« to his cure. Still he is intidied to a m- 
« rate ſhare of whatever alleviating accom- 
« ful parent affords, conſiſtent with his reco- 
« very. And in proportion as this recovery 
&« advances, the livelieſt joy will ſpring from bs 
« ſecret ſenſe of an amended and improving 
« heart.——So far from the horross of deſpair is 
the condition even of the guilty.—Shudder, 
« poor mortal, at the thought of that gulph in- 
« to which thou waſt but nowgoingto plunge. 


« WHILE the moſt faulty have every en- 
«© couragement to amend, the more innocent 
« foul will be fupported with ſtill ſweeter 
« confolations under all its experience of hu- 
« man infirmaties ; ſupported by the gladden- 
e ing aſſurances that every ſincere endeavour 
« to out-grow them, ſhall be aſlifted, accept- 
« cd and rewarded. To ſuch a one the low- 
<< lieft ſelf-abaſement is but a deep-laid foun- 
« dation for the moſt clevated hopes; fince 
« they who faithfully examine and acknow- 
« ledge what they are, ſhall be enabled under 
« my conduct to become what they deſire, 
« The chriſtian and the heroe are inſeparable; 
« and to the alpirings of uaaſſuning walls 
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« and filial confidence, are ſet no bounds. To 
« him who is animated with a view of obtain- 
« ing approbation from the ſovereign of the 
2 no difficulty is infurmountable. 
« Secure in this perſuit of every needſul aid, 
* his conflict with the ſevereſt pains and tri- 
* ab, is little more than the vigorous exerci- 
«© ſes of a mind in health. His patient de- 
* pendence on that providence which looks 
* through all eternity, his filent refignation, 
<« his ready accommodation of his thoughts 
„ and behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, is at 
cc once the moſt excellent fort of ſelf-denial, 
<« and a ſource of the moſt exalted tranſports. 
% Society is the true ſphere of human virtue. 
« In focial, active, life, difficulties will per- 
« petually be met with; reſtraints of many 
« kinds will be neceſſary; and ſtudying to 
« behave right in reſpect of theſe is a diſcipline 
- «< of the human heart, uſeful to others, and 


<< improving to itſelf. Suffering is no duty 


«© but where it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or 
*< to de good; nor pleaſure a crime, but where 
*< it ſtrengthens the influence of bad inclinati- 
<< ons, or leſſens the generous activity of vir- 
tue. The happineſs allotted to man in his 
* preſent fate, is indeed faint and low, 
compared with his immortal proſpects, and 
F* "3. 3 noble 
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- & noble capacities 3 but yet whatever portion 


« of it the diſtributing hand of heaven offers 
« to cach individual, is a needful ſuppert 


— 
« final deſtination. 


« ReTuURN then with me from continual 
« miſery to moderate enjoyment, and grate- 
« ful alacrity. Return from the contracted 
« yiews of ſolitude to the proper duties of a 
« relative and dependent being. Religion is 
« not confined to cells and cloſets, nor re- 
« ſtrained to ſullen retirement. Theſe are 
4 the gloomy doctrines of SUPERSTITION, 
« by which ſhe endeavours to break thoſe 
« chains of benevolence and focial affection, 
« that link the welfare of every particular 
« with that of the whole. Remember that. 
« the greateſt honour you can pay to the au» 
< thor of your being is by ſuch a chearful be- 
< haviour, as diſcovers a mind fatisied with 
« his diſpenſations.” 


Hanz my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was 


going to expreſs my acknowledgments for 
her diſcourſe, when a ring of bells from the 


darting 
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darting his beams through my windows, a. 
waked me. | 

I em, Yours, . 
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Nuns. 46. Tusspar, Auguft 21, 70. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIX, 


in the diſſertations which 
you have given us on marriage, very | 
mon cauſes of infelicity, and the neceſſity of 
having, in that important choice, the firſt re- 
gard to virtue is carefully inculcated ; yet! 
cannot think the ſubject ſo much exhauſted, 
but that a little reflection would preſent to the 


Iv indecd, common to hear both ſexes 
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You ſeem, like moſt of the writers that have 
gone before you, to have allowed, as an uncon- 
— that Marriage is generally un- 
happy : but I know not whether a man who 
profeſſes to think for himſelf, and draws his 
depart from his character when he follows the 
without recalling them to a new examination, 
eſpecially when they compriſe ſo wide a cir- 
cuit of life, and include ſuch variety of cir- 
cumſtances. As I have an equal right with 
others to give my opinion of the objects about 
me, and a better title to determine concerning 
that ſtate which I have tried, than many who 
talk of it without experience, I am unwilling 
wo be reſtrained by mere authority from ad- 


repine 
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repine at their condit ĩon, relate the happineſs of 
their earlier years, blame the folly and raſhnefs 
of their own choice, and warn thoſe whom 
fame precipitance and infatuation. But it is to 
be remembred, that the days which they ſo 
much wiſh to call back, are the days not 
only of celibacy but of youth, the days of 
novelty and improvement, of ardour and of 
hope, of health and vigour of body, of gaye- 
ty and lightneſs of heart. It is not eaſy to unite 
life with any circumſtances in which youth will 
not be delightful ; and I am afraid that whe- 
ther married or unmarried, we ſhall find the 
veſture of terreſtrial exiſtence more heavy and 
cumbrous, the longer it is worn. 


Tnar both cenfure themſelves for the 
indifcretion of their choice, is not a ſufficient 
proof that they have choſen ill, fince we 
ſee the fame diſcontent at every other part of 
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The merchant, ſays Horace, envies the ſoldier, 
and the ſoldier recounts the felicity of the 
merchant ; the lawyer when his clients harraſs 
him, calls out for the quiet of the country- 
man; and the countryman, when buſineſs 
calls him to town, proclaims that there is no 
happineſs but amidſt opulence and crouds. 
Every raan recounts the inconveniencies of 
his own ſtation, and always thinks thoſe of 
any other leſs, becauſe he has not felt them. 
Thus the married praife the cafe and freedom 
of a ſingle ftate, and the fingle fly to marriage 
from the wearineſs of folitude. From all our 
obſervations we may collet with certainty, 
that miſery is the lot of man, but cannot dif- 
cover in what particular condition it will find 
moſt alleviations ; or whether all external ap- 
pendages are not, as we uſe them well or ill, 
the cauſes either of pain or pleaſure. 


Wuorves feels great pain naturally hopes 
for caſe from change of poſture ; he changes 
it, and finds himſelf equally tormented : and 
we endeavour to obviate or elude thoſe unea- 
ſmeſſes, to which mortality will always be 
ſubject. It is not likely that the married 
fate is eminently miſerable, ſince we ſee ſuch 
numbers, 
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numbers, whom the death of their partners 
has ſet free from it, entering it again. 


Wives and huſbands are, indeed, ince{- 
fantly complaining of each other ; and there 
would be reaſon for imagining that almoſt 
or oppreffion beyond human ſufferapce, did 
we not know upon how ſmall occaſions ſome 
minds burſt out into lamentations and re- 
proaches, and how naturally every animal re- 
venges his pain upon thoſe who happen to be 
| near, without any nice examination of in 
cauſe. We are always willing to fancy our- 
ſelves within 2 little of happineſs, and when, 
with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, 
perſuade ourſelves that it is intercepted by an 
W-paired mate, fince, if we could find any 
_ other obſtacle, it would be our own fault that 
it was not removed. | 


though our diſeaſes are ſufficiently numerous 
ture of the body, the tenderneſs of ſome 
parts, the minuteneſs of others, and the im. 
menſe multiplicity of animal functions that 
muſt concur to the healthful and vigorous ex- 

er ciſe 
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exciſe of all our powers, there appears reaſon 
to wonder rather that we are preſerved fo long, 
than that we periſh fo ſoon, and that our frame 
fubliſts for a fingle day, or hour, Without dif- 
order, rather than that it ſhould be broken 
or obſtrufted by violence of accidents, or 


length of ume. 


Taz fame refleftion ariſes in my mind, 
upon obſervation of the manner in which 
marriage is frequently contrafted. When I 
ons to their tables, and their beds, without 
any enquiry, but after farms and money ; or 
for life to thoſe whom they have only ſeen by 
the light of tapers at a ball ; when parents 
quiring after their conſent ; when ſome mar- 
ry for heirs to diſappoint their brothers, and 
others throw themſelves into the arms of thoſe 
whom they do not love, becauſe they have 
found themſelves rejected where they were 
more ſolicitous to pleaſe ; when ſome marry 
cauſe they ſquatider their own money, ſome 
| becauſe their houſes are peſtered with compa- 
ny, ſome becauſe they will live like other pea- 

ples 
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ple, and ſome only becauſe they are ſick of them. 
ſelves, I am not ſo much inclined to wonder 
that marriage is ſometimes unhappy, as that 
it appears generally fo little loaded with cala 
mity ; and cannot but conclude that ſociety 
has ſomething in itſelf eminent! y agreable to 
human nature, when I find its pleaſures ſo 
great that even the ill choice of a companion 


By the antient cuſtom of the Muſcovites 
the men and women never ſaw each other till 
they were joined beyond the power of parting, 
It may be ſuſpected that by this method many 
unſuitable matches were produced, and many 
tempers affociated that were very little qualifi- 
A give pleaſure to each other. Yet, pers 
haps, among a people ſo little delicate, where 
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cautions requiſite to ſecure tranquillity ; 
4 in which 
For the whole endeavour of both parties, 
ing the time of courtſhip, is to hinder them- 
mn nn I 
continued affectation. From the time that 
their love is avowed, neither ſees the other 
but in a maſk, and the cheat is managed often 
on both ſides with fo much art, and diſco- 
vered afterwards with fo much — 
that each has reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome 
ET rn 
and that by a ſtrange impoſture one has 
courted, and another married. 


therefore, Mr Rausien, 
ob rode heres 
dei and 
their behaviour ia the time of courtſhip, 
inform them that they are neither to wonder 
nor repine, when a contract begun wich fraud 
has ended in diſappointment. 


I, &c. 
Nuns. 
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Nows. 46. Sarunnav, 4er 25, 1750, 


| , Ot proaues, i que non fecimus n, 
Vix ea neftra voce. Ovm. 
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INCE I find that you have paid fo much 
regard to my complaints, as to publiſh 
them, I am inclined by vanity, or gratitude, 
to continue our correſpondence ; and, indeed, 
without either of theſe motives, I am, at pre- 
fent, ghd of an opportunity to write, forl 
am not much accuſtomed to keep in any | 
thing that ſwells my heart, and have bee 
none with whom I can very freely converſe; 
and while I am thus employed, ſome of thoſe 
tedious hours, which I have condemned my- 
felf to paſs in this place, will flip away, 
When I return to my uſual amuſement of 


watching the clock, I ſhall find that I have | 
diſburdened myſelf of part of the day, and 
that the time of my return from exile is leſs 
remote. ; 


You 
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You perceive that I do not pretend ts 
claim any great merit from my regard to your 
or to write with much conſi- 
deration of any thing but my own conveni- 
ence; and, not to conceal from you my real 
ſentiments, the little time which I have here 
ſpent, againſt my will, in ſolitary meditation, 
has not much contributed to my veneration 
for authors. I have now ſufficient reaſon to 
ſuſpect that, with all your ſplendid profeflions 
of wiſdom, and ſeeming regard for truth and 
virtue, you have very little fincerity ; that 
you either write what you do net think, and 
willingly impoſe upon mankind, or that you 
take no care to think right, but while you ſer 
up yourſelf as a guide in the labyrinth of life, 
miſlead your followers by credulicy, or neg- 
ligence ; that you take the liberty of produ- 
cing to the publick whatever notions you can 
ſpecioully maintain, er elegantly expreſs, 
without enquiring whether they are juſt; and 
that you are apt to think yourſelf qualified 
by books to treat on ſubjects which are on- 
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. You may, perhaps, wonder that I expres 


myſeif with fo much acrimony on a queſtion 
in which women are ſuppoſed to have very lit- 
tle intereſt; and you are likely enough, for 
I have ſeen many inſtances of the faucineſs of 
ſcholars, to tell me that I am more 
employed in playing with my kittens, than 
in giving myſelf airs of criticiſm, and cenſur- 
ing the learned. But you are miſtaken if you 
imagine that I am to be intimidated by your 
contempt, or filenced by your reproofs. As], 


read, I have a right to judge, as I am injured, 


I have a right to complain; and theſe privile- 
ges, which I have purchaſed at fo dear a rate. 
I ſhall not eaſily be perſuaded to reſign. 


To read has, indeed, never been my bu- 
fineſs ; but as there are hours of leifure in the 
molt active life, I have paſſed the ſuperfluities 
of time, which the diverſions of the town 
left upon my hands, in turning over a large 
collection of tragedies and romances, which 
chance threw early in my way, where, a- 
mongſt other ſentiments, common to all au- 
thors of this claſs, I have found almoſt every 
page filled with the charms and happineſs of a 
country lite ; that life to which every ftatcſman 

in 
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| inthe higheſtelevation of bis proſperity is con- 
wiving to retire ; that life to which every 
heroine in ſome ſcene or other withes 
to have been born, and which is always re- 
preſented as a certain refuge from folly and 
anxiety, from paſſion, and from guilt. 


Ir was impoſlible to read ſo many paſſionate 
exclamations,and ſoothing deſcriptions, without 

feeling ſome deſire to enjoy the ſtate in which 

all this felicity was to be enjoyed; and there- 

fore I received with raptures the invitation of 

unknown influence I ſhould find all hopes 
and fears, all jealouſies and competitions va- 

niſh from my heart upon my firſt arrival at 1 
the ſeats of innocence and tranquillity ; that 
I thould fleep in halcyon bowers, and wander 
| in elyſian gardens, where I ſhould meet with 
nothing but the ſoftneſs of bencvolence, the 
candour of ſimplicity, and the chearfulneſs of 
content; where I ſhould fee reaſon exerting 
her ſovereignty over life, without any inter- 
ruption from envy, avarice, or ambition, and 
| everyday paſſing in ſuch a manner as the ſe- 
vereſt wiſdom ſhould zpprove. 


5 


ES Rumer, leByer bogus 
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been taught to expect. By this enpectaten 
I was led hither, and here I live in a ftate of 
perpetual uneaſineſs, without any other com- 
fort than that of hoping to return to London. 
Having, fince I wrote my former letter, been 
driven, by the mere neceſſity of eſcaping from 
abſolute inactivity, to make myſelf more ac- 
quainted with the affairs and inhabitants of 
this place, I am now no longer an abſolute 
ftranger to rural converſation and employ. 
ments, but am very far from diſcovering in 
them more innocence or wiſdom, than in the 
ſentiments or conduct of thoſe with whom I 
have paſſed more chearful and more faſhiona- 
ble hours. 


IT is common to reproach the tea-table, and 
the U ith » iti and en- N 
couragement to ſcandal. I cannot, indeed, | 
wholly clear them from the charge ; but muſt, | 


however, obſerve in favour of the modiſh 
prattlers, that, if not by principle, we are at 
leaſt by accident leſs guilty of defamation than 
| the country ladies. For having greater num- 
bers to obſerve and cenſure, we are Common- 
ly content to charge them only with their own 


Jaults or follies, and ſeldom give way to ma- 


levolences 
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In one v to commend 
ö of my viſits I happened 
the air and dignity of a young lady, who 
Ys 
had 


_ juſt left the company 
; upon which two 
grave 


matrons 

looked llineſs other 
and then 94 whether 
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great great grandmother that was maid of ho- 
nour to Anna Bullen, and ſuppoſed to have 
been too great a favourite of the king. 


Ir once there happens a quarrel between 
the principal perſons of two families, the ma- 
lignity is continued without end, and it is 
common for two old maids to fall out about 
ſome election, in which their grandfathers 
were competitors ; the heart-burnings of the 
civil war are not yet extinguiſhed ; there are 
two families in the neighbourhood who have 
deſtroyed each others game from the time of 
Philip and Mary; and when an account came 
of an inundation, which had injured the plan- 
tations of a worthy gentleman, one of the 
hearers remarked, with exultation, that he 
might now have ſome notion of the ravages 
committed by his anceſtors in their retreat 
from Boſworth. 


Tuvs malice and hatred deſcend here with 
an inheritance, and it is neceſſary to be well 
verſed in hiſtory, that the various factions of 
this county may be underſtood. You cannot 
expect to be on good terms with two families, 
who are reſolved to love nothing in common ; 
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to conſider which party you moſt favour in 
the barons wars. I have often loſt the good 
opinion of my aunt's viſitants by confounding 
the intereſts of York and Lancaſter, and was 
once cenſured for fitting ſilent when William 
Rufus was called a tyrant. I have, however, 
now thrown aſide all pretences to circumſpec- 
tion, for I find it impoſſible in leſs than ſeven 
years to learn all the requiſite cautions. At 
London, if you know your company, and 
their parents, you are ſaſe; but you are here 
ſuſpected of alluding to the flips of great grand- 
mothers, and of reviving conteils which were 
decided in armour by the redoubted knights 
of ancient times. I hope therefore that you 
will not condemn my impatience, if I am 
weary of attending where nothing can be 
learned, and of quarrelling where there is no- 
thing to conteſt, and that you will contribute 
to divert me while I ſtay here by ſome faceti- 
ous performance. 
Tam, SIX, 


EvPHELIA. 
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Nuns. 47. ToxsDay, Auguft 28, 1750. 


Pranquam his ſalutiis acquieſcam, debilitor & 
frangor eadem illa humanitate que me, ut har 
ipſum permitterem, induxit, non ideo tamen 
velim durior fieri : nec ignoro alias hujuſmadi 

caſus nihil amplius vacare quam damnum ; es- 

gne fibi magnos hamines & ſapientes videri, 


fentire : + Aaryrank eee 
nm ſolatis non egere. 


F the paſſions with which the mind of 
man 1s agitated, it may be obſerved, 
extinQtion by inciting and quickening the at- 
tainment of their objects. Thus fear urges 
and if there are ſome which perhaps may be 
indulged till they out-grow the good appro- 
priated to their ſatisfaction, as is frequently 
obſerved of avarice and ambition, yet their 
unmediate tendency is to ſome means of hap- 


proſpect. The miſer always — 


* 
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there is a cer ain ſum that will fill his heart to 
the brim ; and the ambitious man, like king 
Pyrrhus, has an acquiſition in his thoughts 
that is to terminate his labours, after which 
he ſhall paſs the reſt of his life in eaſe or gay- 
ety, in repoſe or devotion. 


Sonkow is perhaps the only affection of 
the breaſt that can be excepted from this gene- 
ral iemark, ind it therefore deſerves the parti- 
cular attention of thoſe who have aſſumed the 
arduous province of preſcrving the balance of 
our mental conſtitution, and of adminiſtering 
phyſick to the foul. The other paſſions are 
diſeaſes indeed, but they neceſſarily direct us 
to their proper cure. A man at once feels the 
pain, and knows the medicine, to which he 
is carried with greater haſte, as the evil which 
requires it is more excruciating, and cures 
himſelf by unerring inſtinct, as the wounded 
ſtags of Crete are related by AX lian to have re- 
courſe to vulnerary herbs. But for forrow 
there is no remedy provided by nature, it is 
often occaſioned by accidents irreparable, and 
dwells upon objects that have loſt or changed 
their exiſtence; it requires what it canno, 
hope, that the laws of nature ſhould be re. 

F 4 pealed, 
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pealed, that the dead ſhould return, or the paſt 
ſhould be recallgd. 


Sorrow is not that regret for negligence 
or error which may animate us to future care 
or activity, or that repentance of crimes for 
which, however irrevocable, our creator has 
promiſed to accept it as an attonement ; the 
pain which ariſes from theſe cauſes has very 
falutary effecis, and is every hour extenuating | 
itſelf by the reparation of thoſe miſcarriages 
that produce it. Sorrow is properly that ſtate 
of the niind in which our defires are fixed upon 
tae paſt, without looking forward to the fu- 
ture, an inceſſant wiſh that fomething were 
otherwiſe than it has been, a tormenting and 
haraſſing want of ſome enjoyment or poſſeſſi- 
on which we have loſt, and which no endea- 
vours can poſſibly regain. Into ſuch anguiſh 
many have funk upon ſome ſudden diminuti- 
on of their fertune,. an unexpected blaſt of | 
meir reputation, cr the loſs of children or 
friends. They have ſuffered all ſenſibility of 
pleafure to be deſtroyed by a fingle blow, 
have given up for ever the hopes of ſubſtituting 
any other object in the room of that which | 
of their lives to gloom and ſolitude, com- 
plaints 


8 / 
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plaints and deſpondency, worn themſelves out 


under their burthen. 


Yer fo much is this paſſion the natural 
conſequence of tenderneſs and endearment, 
that, however painful and however uſeleſs, it 
is juſtly reproachful not to feel it on ſome oc- 
cafions ; and fo widely and conſtantly has it 
always prevailed, that the laws of fome na- 
tions, and the cuſtoms of others, have limited 
a time for the external appearances of grief 
cauſel by the diffolution of cloſe alliances, and 
| the breach of domeſtic union. 


Ir ſeems determined, by the general ſuffrage 
of mankind, that ſorrow is to a certain point 
hkudable, as the offspring of love, or at leaſt 

as the effect of weakneſs ; but that 
it ought not to be ſuffered to increaſe by in- 

but muſt give way, after à ſtated 
cations of lite. It is at firſt unavoidable, and 
\ | therefore muſt be allowed, whether with or 
without our choice; it may afterwards be ad- 
mitted as a decent and affectionatꝭ teitimony 
of kindnels and citeem; fomething wilt be 
extorted by nature, and ſomething way be giv- 
F 5 en 
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en to the world. But all beyond the 

paſſion, or the forms of ſolemnity, — 
uſeleſs, but culpable ; for we have no in 
re 
r 


Yr it too often happens that ſorrow | 
of the mind, that it is not afterwards to be 
ejected ; the mournful ideas, firſt violently im- 


the faculties are chained to a ſingle object, 


which can never be contemplated 
hopeleſs uncaſineſs. * 


This is a ſtate of dejection from 
which i 
often very difficult to — — 


enjoyments, not to indulge the luxury of fond - 
neſs, 
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neſs, but to keep our minds always ſuſpended 
nn ſuch a ſtate of indifference, that we may 
change any of the objects about us without in- 
convenience or emotion. 


perhaps, contribute to tranquillity, but ſurely 
it would never produce happineſs. He that 
regards none ſo much as to be afraid of loſing 
| them, muſt live for ever without the gentle 
pleaſures of ſympathy and confidence ; he 
muſt feel no melting fondneſs, no warmth of 
benevolence, nor any of thoſe honeſt joys 
which nature annexes to the power of plea- 
ſing. And as no man can juſtly claim more 
tenderneſs than he pays, he muſt forfeit his 
ſhare in all that officious and watchful kindneſs 
which love only can dictate, and all thoſe le- 
nient endearments by which love only can foft- 
en life. He may juſtly be overlooked and ne- 
glected by ſuch as have more warmth in their 
heart; for who would be the friend of him, 
whom, with whatever affiduity he may be 
his principles will not ſuffer to make equal re- 
turns, and who, when you have exhauſted all 
} the inſtances of good will, can only be prevail- 
| ed on not to be an enemy? 
F 6 Av 
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. to preſerve life in a ſtate of 
— indifference, Ss — 
and vain. If by excluding joy we could - 
rious attention ; but fince, however we may 
debar ourſelves from happineſs, miſery will 
find its way at many inlets, and the affaults 
of pain will force our regards, though we 

withhold it from the invitations of plea- 
— fiidy endtemece w md life a- 
bove the middle point of apathy at one time, 
finceit will neceſſarily fink below it at another. 
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efficacy of mirth it is —_— 

the indulgence of melancholy may 
ns to dome of Quid mlliinn Wal 
will deſtroy, if it happens not to cure. 


is employment. It is commonly obſer- 
— folders and ſeamen, though 
there is much kindneſs, there is little grief; 
they ſee their friend fall without any of that 
lamentation which is indulged in fecurity and 
idleneſa, becauſe they have no leiſure to ſpare 
I 


Tins is obſerved generally to wear out for- 
row, and its effects might doubtleſs be accele- 
rated by quickening the ſucceſſion and enlarg- 
de ian of cod 

Leniri paterit luftus, tu ſperne morari, 

Qui ſapiet ſibi tempus crit. Gaorius. 


SORROW 
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SorROW is a kind of ruſt of the foul, which 


vary new iden cantaibutes in its pallignay 5Þ — 


ſcour away. Ir is the putrefaQtion of fg¹,b 
life, and is remedjed by exerciſe and motion. 


Nuns. 48. SATURDAY, Sept. 1, 1750. 
Non off vivere, ſed valere, vits. Maar, 


MONG the innumerable follies, by 
which we ky up in our youth repen- 
tance and remorſe for the ſucceeding part of 
our lives, there is ſcarce any thing againſt 
which warnings are of leſs efficacy, than the 
neglect of health. When the ſprings of mo- 
tion are in their full ftrength, when the heart. 


bounds with vigour, and the eye ſparkles with 


ſpirit, it is with difficulty, that we are taught 
to conceive the imbecillity and tenderneſs 
that every hour is bringing upon us, or to ima- 
with ſo much ftrength, and the limbs which 
play with ſo much activity, will loſe all their 
power under — Sa — — 


AMoNG6 
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Amon the arguments which have been 
* life, the philoſophers have, I think, forgot 
to mention the incredulity of thoſe to whom 
we tell our ſufferings. But if the purpoſe of 
mentation be to excite pity, and if pity 
muſt preſuppoſe ſympathy, it is ſurely ſuperſiu- 
ous for age and weakneſs to tell their plaintive 
ſtories ; for a little attention will hew them, 
that thoſe who do not feel pain, ſeldom think 
that it is felt ; and a ſhort recollection will in- 
form almoſt every man, that he is only repaid 
the inſult which he has given, fince he may | 
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Haar rn is, indeed, fo neceſſary to all the 
duties, as well as pleaſures of life, that the 
crime of ſquandering it is equal to the folly; 
and he that for the fake of a few ſhort gratifi- 
himfelf, and for the pleaſure of a few years 
paſſed in riot and noiſe, in the tumults of di- 
verhon, and clamours of merriment, con- 
demns the maturer and more experienced part 
of his life to the chamber and the couch, may 
be juſtly reproached, not only as a fpendthrift 
of his own happineſs, but as a robber of the 
publick ; as a wretch that has voluntarily dif- 
qualified himſelf for the buſineſs of his ſtation, 
and refuſed that part which providence affigns 
him in the general taſk of human nature. 


| Turn arc perhaps very few conditions 


more to be piticd than that of an active and 
elevated mind, labouring under the weight of 
a diſtempered body; the time af ſuch a man 
is always ſpent in forming ſchemes, which a 
change of wind hinders him from executiag, 
his powers fume away in projects and in 
hope, and the day of action never arrives. 
He lies down delighted with the thoughts of 
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to-morrow, pleaſes his ambition with the 
fame he ſhall acquire, or his benevolence with 
' the good he ſhall confer. But in the night 
the ſkics are overcaſt, the temper of the air 
is changed, he wakes in languor, impatience, 
but for eaſe, nor any attention but to miſery. 
k may be faid that diſeaſe generally begins that 
equality which death completes ; the diſtincti- 
ons which ſet one man fo much above another 
are very little perceived in the gloom of a ſick 
chamber, where it will be in vain to expect 
entertainment from the gay, or inſtruction 
from the wiſe, where all human glory is obli- 
terated, where the wit is clouded, the reaſon- 
ner embarraſſed, and the hero ſubdued ; where 
the higheſt and brighteſt of mortal beings finds 
nothing left him but the conſciouſneſs of in- 
nocence. 


Turns is among the fragments of the 
Greek poets a ſhort hymn to Health, in which 


her power of exalting the happineſs of life, 


with ſo much force and beauty, that no one, 
at leaſt no one who has ever languiſhed under 
the diſcomforts and infirmities of a lingering 

dif< 
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diſcaſe, can read it without feeling the images 
experience new vigour to the wiſh, and from 
his own imagination new colours to the pic- 
ure. The particular occaſion of this little com- 
polition is not known, but it is probable that 
the author had been fick, and in the firſt rap 


heaven ! with thee may the remaining part of 


| my life be paſſed, nor do thou refuſe to bleſs me 
with thy refdence. For whatever there is of 
beanty or of pleaſure in wealth, in deſcendants, 
or in ſovereign command the higheſt ſummit of hu- 
man enjoyment, or in thoſe objetts of diſire which 
166 
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we endeavour ts chaſe into the tails of love ; * 

P -whatever delight, or whatever ſolace is granted 5 | 

| by the iel to ſoften cur fatignes, in thy pre, =" 

fenceyhou parent of happineſs, all thoſe joys ſpreag 

 eutandflouriſh ; in thy preſence blooms the ſpring of 
pleaſure, and without thee there is no g. 


Sucn is the power of health, that with- 
out its ion every other comfort is tor- 
pid and as the powers of vegetation 
without the fun. - And yet this bliſs is com- 
monly thrown away in thoughtleſs negligence, 
or in fooliſh experiments on our own ftrength ; 
we let it periſh without remembring its value, 
or waſte it to ſhew how much we have to 
ſpare ; it is ſumetimes given up to the ma- 
nagement of levity and chance, and fome- 
times fold for the applauſe of jollity and de- 


HzALTH is equally neglected, and with 
equal impropriety, by the votaries of buſineſs 
and the followers of pleaſure. Some men ru- 
in the fabrick of their bodies by inceſſant re- 
vels, and others by intemperate ſtudies ; ſome 
batter it by exceſs, and others fap it by inafti- 
vity. To the noify rout of bacchanalian rio- 
ters it will be to little purpoſe that advice is 
offered, 
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offered, though it requires no great abilities to 
prove, that he loſes pleaſure who loſes health ; 
their clamours are too loud for the whiſpers 
of caution, and they run the courſe of life 
with too much precipitance to ſtop at the call 
of wiſdom. Nor perhaps will they that are 
buſied in addirg thouſands to thouſands, pay 
much regard to him that ſhall direct them to 
haſten more ſiowly to their wiſhes. Yet ſince 
lovers of money are generally cool, dcliberate 
that the greater good ought not to be ſacriſi - 
ced to the leſs. Health is certainly more va- 
luable than money, becauſe it is by health that 


money is procured; but thouſands. and mil- 


Bons are of ſmall avail to alleviate the pro- 
tracted tortures of the gout, to repair the bro- 
ken organs of ſenſe, or reſuſcitate the powers 
of digeſtion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil 
from which we naturally fly ; but let us not 
run from one enemy to another, nor take 
ſhelter in the arms of ſickneſs. 

— Projecere animam ! quam vellent ethere in alto 


Nunc & pauperiem, & dures tolerare labares ! 


Tross who loſe their health in an irregu- 
lar and impetuous perſuit of literary accom- 
pliſhments are yet leſs to be excuſed ; for as 

| they 
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they profeſs argument and reflefion, they 


| ought to know that the body is not forced be- 


yond its ſtrength, but with the loſs of more 
vigour than is proportionate to the effect pro- 
duced ; and that whoever takes up life before- 
hand, by depriving himſelf of reſt and refreſh- 
of a few months but half enjoyed, muſt give 
up years to the liſtleſneſs of languor, and the 
implacability of pain ; they whoſe endeavour 
is mental excellence,will learn at laſt, perhaps 
too late, how much it is endangered by dif- 
eaſes of the body, and find that knowledge 
may eaſily be loſt in the ſtarts of melancholy, 
the flights of impatience, and the peeviſhneſs 
of decrepitude. 


4444 


Nums. 49. TuzsDar, September 4, 1750. 


Non onnis moriar, multague pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam, uſque ego poſters 
| Creſeam laude recens. Hor. 


firſt motives of human actions are 

thoſe appetites which providence has giv- 

en to moſt,in common with the reſt of the in- 
| babi 


\ — 
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habitants of the earth. Immediately after our 


birth, thirſt and hunger incline us 80 the 


breaſt, whch we draw by inſtinct, Ike other 
young creatures, and, when we are fatisfied, 
we expreſs our uneaſineſs by importunate and 
inceſſant cries, till we have obtained a place 


or poſture proper for repoſe. 


Tux next call that rouſes us from a flate 
of inactivity, is that of our paſſions ; we quick- 
ly begin to be ſenſible of hope and fear, love 
and hatred, deſire and averſion ; theſe ariſing 
from the power of compariſon and reflection 
extend their range wider, as our reaſon 
ſtrengthens, and our knowledge enlarges. At 
firſt we have no thought of pain, but when 
we actually feel it; we afterwards begin to fear 
it, yet not before it approaches us very near- 
ly ; but by degrees we diſcover it at a greater 
diſtance, and find it lurking in remote conſe- 
quences. Our terror in time improves into 
caution, and we learn to look round with vi- 
gilance and ſolicitude, to ſtop all the avenues 
at which miſery can enter, and to perform 
or endure many things in themſclves toilſome 
or by experience, that our labour will be over- 
balanced by the reward, that it will either 

procure 
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procure ſome poſitive good, or avert ſome evil 
greater than itſelf. 


Bur as the foul advances to a fuller exer- 
ciſe of its powers, the animal appetites, and 
are not ſufficient to find it employment; the 
wants of nature are ſoon ſupplicd, the fear 
- of their return is eaſily precluded, and ſome - 
thing more is neceſſary to relieve the long in- 
tervals of inactivity, and to give thoſe facul- 
particular diretion. For this reaſon new de- 
duced ; and, from having wiſhes only in con- 
ſequence of our wants, we begin to feel wants 
in conſequence of our wiſhes ; we perſuade 
ourſelves to ſet a value upon things which are 
_ of no uſe, but becauſe we have agreed to va- 
lue them; things which can neither ſatisfy 
hunger, nor mitigate pain, nor ſecure us from 
any real calamity, and which, therefore, we 
find of no eſteem among thoſe nations whoſe 
artleſs and barbarous manners keep them al- 
ways anxious for the neceſſaries of life. 


Tuzs is the original of avarice, vanity, 
— gracnlly of ol choke drip 
which 
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which ariſe from the compariſon of our con- 
dition with that of others. He that thinks . 

himſelf poor, becauſe his neighbour is richer ; - 
he that like Czſar would rather be the firſt 

man of a village than the ſecond in the capital 
of the world, has apparently kindled in him— 
ſelf defires which he never received from na- 

by the authority of cuſtom. 


Or thoſe adſcititious paſſions, ſome, as a- 
varice and envy, are univerſally condemned; 
ſome, as friendſhip and curioſity, generally 
Praiſed ; but there are others about which the 
ſuffrages of the wiſe are divided, ard of which 
it is doubted, whether they tend moſt to pro- 
mote the happineſs, or increaſe the miſeries of 
mankind. 


Or this ambiguous and diſputable kind is 
the love of fame, a deſire of filling the minds 
of others with admiration, and of being cele- 
brated by generations to come with praiſes 
which we ſhall not hear. This ardour hay 
been conſidered by ſome, as nothing better 
than ſplendid madneſs, as a flame kindled by 
pride, and fanned by folly ; for what, ſay they, 
can be more remote from wiſdom, than to di- 

rect 
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reſt all our actions by the hope of that which 
is not to exiſt till we ourſelves are in the 
gre? To pant after that which can never 
be pallefied, and of which the value thus wild- 
ly put upon it, ariſes from this particular con- 
dition, that, during life, it is not to be obtain- 
ed? To gain the favour, and hear the applauſes 
of our contemporaries, is indeed equally defir- 
able with any other prerogative of ſuperiori- 
ty, becauſe fame may be of uſe to ſmooth the 
paths of life, to terrify oppoſition, and fortify 
tranquillity ; but to what end ſhall we be the 
darlings of mankind, when we can no longer 
receive any benefits from their favour ? It is 
more reaſonable to wiſh for reputation while it 
may be yet enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon 
his companions to give him for preſent uſe the 
wine and garlands which they purpoſe to be- 
ſtow upon his tomb. 


Tux advocates for the love of fame allege 
in its vindication, that it is a paſſion naturay 
and univerſal ; a flame lighted by heaven, 
und always burning with greateſt vigour in the 
moſt enlarged and elevated minds. That the 
defire of being praiſed by poſterity implies a 
refolution to deſerve their praiſes, and that 
the folly charged upon it, is only a noble and 

Vox. I. 8 dilintereſted 
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dar Ir is evident that fame, con ſidered m er 
.as the immortality of a name, is not leſs like- 


2222 of bad actions than of 
and that therefore he has no certain 


principle for the regulation of his conduct, 
whoſe fingle aim is not to be forgotten; and hif- 


uncertain in its effects, and directed by acci- 


dent or opportunity, indifferently to the be- 


nefit or devaſtation of the world. When The- 
Mmiſtocles complained that the trophies of Mil- 


mated by them to perform the ſame ſervices 


in the ſame cauſe. But Cæſar, when he wept 
at the fight of Alexander's picture, having no 
honeſt opportunities of action, let his ambiti- 
on break out to the ruin of his country. 


lr, therefore, the love of fame is fo far in- 
dulgcd by the mind as to become independent 


and predominant, it is dangerous and irregulai ; 
but it may be uſcfully employed as an inferior 
and ſecondary motive, and will ferve ſome- 
times to revive our activity when we begin to 


languiſh and loſe fight of that more certain, 


more valuable, and more durable reward, 


which ought always to be our firſt hope and 
G 2 our 
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our lat. But it muſt be ftrongly impreſſed 
upon our minds, that virtue is not to be per- 
ſued as one of the means to fame, but fame to 
be accepted as the only recompence which 
mortals can beſtow on virtue; to be accepted 
with complacence, but not ſought with eager- 
neſs. Simply to be remembered is no adwan- 
tage; it is a privilege which fatire as well as 
panegyric can confer, and is not more enjoy- 
ed by Titus or Conſtantine, than by Timocrs 
en of Rhodes, of whom we only know from 
his epitaph, that he had eaten many a meal, 
drank many a flaggon, and uttered many à re 
proach. | 1 
d Paryws, x; TAG h, g dr * 
Ares, aha; Trcaxpiur PA. 


Tux true ſatisfaction which is to be drawn 
attention of future times, muſt ariſe from the 
hope, that, with our name, our virtues will 
be propagated ; and that thoſe whom we can- 
not benefit in our lives, may receive inftrufti- 


NumMB. 


| becauſe he may find real crimes ſuilicient to 
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Nuns. $0. SATURDAY, Sept, 8, 1750. 


| Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 
Plura demi fraga, ct majares glandis acer vas. 
Jvv. 


HAVE always thought it the buſineſs of 
living world, to admire and commend the 
virtues, as well as to expoſe and cenſure the 
faults of their contemporaries, and to confute 
2 falſe as well as to fupport a jaſt accuſation ; 
not only becauſe it is peculiarly the buſineſs 
of a monitor to keep his own reputation with- 
him with partiality, ſhould indulge themſelves 
afterwards in diſbelieving him at pleaſure ; but 


dire full employment to caution or repen- 
tance, without diſtracting the mind by need- 
lefs ſcruples and vain ſolicitudes. 


Turns are certain fixed and ſtated reproach- 
e that one part of mankind has in all ages 
Gz thrown 


* 


thrown upon another, which are regularly 
tranſmitted through continued ſueceſſions, and 
which he that has once ſuffered them is cer- 
tain to uſe with the ſame undiftinguiſhing ve- 
hemence, when he has changed his ſtation, 
and gained the preſcriptive right of impoſing 
on others, what he had formerly endured 


To theſe hereditary imputations, of which 
no man ſecs the juſtice, till it becomes his in- 
tereſt to fee it, very little regard is to be 
ſhewn ; fince it does not appear that they are 
produced by ratiocination or enquiry, but re- 
ceived implicitly, or caught by a kind of in- 
by williogneſs to credit, than ability to prove 
them. | =_— 


Ir has been, in all ages of the world, the 
practice of thoſe who are deſirous to believe 
themſelves made venerable by length of time, 
to cenſure the new comers into life, for want 
of reſpe to grey hairs and ſage experience, 
for heady confidence in their own underſtand- 
for a contemptuous diſregard of thoſe falutary 
- are 
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axealways ready to afford them, and a rebelli - 


ous impatience of that ſubordination to wich 
youth is condemned by nature, as neceflary 
to its ſecurity from thoſe evils into which it 
would be otherwiſe inevitably precipitated, by 
the ralbneſs of paſſion, and the blindneſs of 


ignorance. 


Every old man complains of the growing 
depravity of the world, of the petulance and 
inſolence of the riſing generation. He re- 
counts the decency and reguiarity of former 
times, and celebrates the diſcipline and ſobriety 
of the age in which his youth was palled; a 
happy age which is now no more to be ex- 
pected, ſince confuſion has broke in upon the 
world, and thrown down all the boundaries 
of civility, reverence, and obedience. 


Ir is not always ſufficiently conſidered how 
much he aſſumes, who dares to claim the pri- 
vilege of complaining : for as every man has 
in his own opinion a full ſhare of the miſe- 
nes of life, he is inclined to conſider all cla- 
morous uncalineſs, as a proof of impatience 
rather than of affliction, and to aſk, What me- 
tit has this man to ſhow, by which he has ac- 
Utd a.cight 20 oxgine at the diiributions of 

G4 nature ? 
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tions ſhould be granted him from the general 
condition of man ? We find ourſelves excited 
rather to captiouſneſs than pity, and inſtead of 
deing in hafte to ſooth his complaints by fym- 
_ pithy and tenderneſs, we enquire, whether the 
pain be proportionate to the lamentation, and 
whether, ſuppoſing his afflictions real, they are 
not the effect of vice and folly, rather thawof 


Calamity. ; 


Tux querulouſneſs and indignation whith 
is obſerved ſo often to disfigure the laſt ſcene 
of life, naturally leads us to enquiries like 
theſe. For furely it will be thought atthe 
firſt view of things, that if age be thus cok. 
the crime muſt at leaſt be equal on either part; 
ſince they who have had ſo many opportuni- 
the protectors of helpleſſneſs, and the inſtruſt- 
ors of ignorance, and who yet retain in their 
own hands the power of wealth, and the dig- 
nity of command, muſt defeat their influence by 
their own miſconduct, and make uſe of all theſe 


advantages with very little fill, if they can- 
not ſecure to themſelves an appearance of re- | 


ſpect, 
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guid, and ward off open mockery, and declar- 
od contempt. 


Tus general ſtory of mankind will evince, 
that lawful and ſettled authority is very ſeldom 
reliſted when it is well employed, and that 
pon corruption, or evident umbecillity is ne- 
ceſſary to the conqueſt of that prepoſſefion 
with which the majority of mankind look upon 
their governors, on thoſe whom they ſee ſur- 
rounded by ſplendor, and fortified by power: 
fir the men are drawn by their paſſions into 
| forgetfulneks of inviſible rewards and punith- 
ments, yet they are cakily kept obedient to 
.thoſe who have temporal dominion in their 
Hands, tall their veneration is diffipated by ſuch 
wickedneſs and folly as can neither be de- 
fended, palliated nor concealed. . 


Ir may, therefore, very reaſonably be ſuſ- 
pefited that the old draw upon themſelves the 
. greateſt part of thoſe inſults, which they ſo 
much lament, and that age is rarely deſpiſed 
dat when it is contemptible. If men imagine 

- that exceſs or debauchery can be made reve- 
rend by time, that knowledge is the conſe- 
- quence of long lite however idly and thought- 
tefly employed, that priority of birth will ſup- 

Gs ply 
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Ply the want of ſteadineſs or honeſty, and that 
the regard will be paid to wrinkles, which th 
due only to wiſdom, can it raiſe much won- 
der that their hopes are diſappointed, and that 
they ſee their poſterity rather willing to truſt 
their own eyes in their progreſs into life, than 
enliſt themſelves under guides who have loſt 
their way ? 


Tazns are, indeed, many truths which 
ume neceſſarily and certainly teaches, and 
. which might, by thoſe who have learned them 
from experience, be communicated to their 
ſucceſſors at a cheaper rate: but dictates, 


though liberally enough beſtowed, are gen- 


rally without effect, becauſe they are ſeldom re- 
er gains few proſelytes by inſtruction which 
his own behaviour contradifts ; young 
men miſs the benefit of counſel, becauſe they 
want the more powerful attraction of exam- 
ple, and are not very ready to believe that 
thoſe who fall below them in practice, can 
much excel them in theory. Thus the pro- 
. greſs of mankind in knowledge is retarded, 
the world is kept long in the fame ſtate, and 
every new race is to gain the prudence of their 
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*' To ſecure to the old that influence which 
ſo much contribute to the improvement of the 
arts of life, it is abſolutely neceſſary that they 
give themſelves up to the duties of declining 
years ; and contentedly reſign to youth its le- 
vity, its pleaſures, its frolicks, and its foppe- 
ries. It is a lifeleſs endeavour to unite the con- 
wrarieties of ſpring and winter, and unjuſt to 
claim the privileges of age, and retain the 
play-things of childhood. Young men al- 
ways form magnificent ideas of the wiſdom and 
gravity of thoſe, whom they conſider as pla- 
ed at a diſtance from them in the ranks of ex- 
iſtence,and naturally look on thoſe whom they 
vain on the brink of the grave, with contempt 
at the effeminacy of men. If dotards will 
contend with boys in thoſe performances in 
which boys muſt always excel them; if they 
will dreſs crippled limbs in embroidery, 
and endeavour at gayety with faltering voices ; 


G 6 


neſs 
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ned -of daf, they may uw enen 'thas 
thoſe who find their diverſions obſtructed will 
hoot them away ; and that if they deſcend io 
err 


infolence of ſucceſsful rivals. 


Lui ſatis, aff ſatis argue big: 
3 * 


AnoTHER vice of age, by which the ruin 
generation may be alienated from it, is ſeveri- 
ty and cenſoriouſneſs; a diſpoſition of mind 
that gives no allowance to the failings of early 
hfe, that enpects artfulneſs from childhood, 
and conſtancy from youth, that is peremptory 
in every command, and incxorable to every 
failure. There are many who live merely to 

_ only tell of long life, that it produces fulpi- 
cion, malignity, peeviſhneſs and perſecution : 
and yet even they can talk of the ingratitude 
of the age, curſe their heirs for impatience, 


and wonder that young men EI” 
ſure in their fathers” company. 


He that would pas the latter part of life 
with honour and decency, muſt, when heis 
youngs conſider that be ſhall ons dxy be od 


— with unne- 


ellty rigeur on ls wa > 
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/ To the RAMBLER. 
84K, 
"þ S you have allowed a place in your pa- 
per to Euphelia's letters from the 
country, and appear to think no form of hu- 
man life unworthy of your attention, I have 
and diſidence, to give you ſome account of my 
entertainment in this ſober ſeaſon of univerſal 
retreat, and to deſcribe to you the employ- 
ments of thoſe who look with contempt on the 
Pleaſures and diverſions of polite life, and em- 


ploy all their powers of cenſure and invective 
upon 
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upon the uſclefſnes, vanity, mb 
viſits, and converſation. <a 


54 
on 


* —— journey of 
four days had brought me to the houſe, where 
an invitation, regularly ſent for ſeven years to- 
gether, had at laſt induced me to paſs the 
fammer, I was furpriſed, after the civilities 
of my firſt reception, to find, inftead of the 
leiſure and tranquillity, which 2 rural life a 
ways promiſes, and, if well conducted, might 
always afford, a confuſed wildneſs of care, 
and a tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which 
every face was clouded, and every motion 
agitated. The old lady, who is my father's 
relation, was, indeed, very full of the happi- 
according to the forms of obſolete breeding, 
inſiſted that I ſhould recompenſe the long de- 
Ey of my company with a promiſe not to 
leave her till winter. But, amidſt all her 
kindneſs and careſſes, ſhe very frequently 
turned her head aſide, and whiſpered, with an- 
xious earneſtneſs, ſome order to her daughters 
which never failed to ſend them out with unpo- 
would not ſuffer her to ſtay behind; ſhe beg- 
ged my pardon, ſhe muſt leave me for a mo- 
ment; 
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ment ; ſhe went, and returned and fat down 
again, but was again diſturbed by ſome new 
care, diſmiſſed her daughters with the fame 

and followed them with-the fame 
countenance of buſineſs and ſolicitude. 


Howzvun I was alarmed at this how of 
eagerneſs and diſturbance, and however my 
curĩoſity was excited by ſuch bufy preparations 
as naturally promiſed ſome great event, I was 
yet too much a ſtranger to gratify myſelf with 
enquiries ; but finding none of the family in 
mourning, I pleaſed myſelf with imagining 
that I ſhould rather ſee a wedding than a 
funeral. 


Ar laſt we fat down to ſupper, when I was 
informed that one of the young ladies, after 
whom I thought myſelf obliged to enquire, 
was under a neceſſity of attending ſome affair 
that could not be neglected: ſoon after my re- 
lation began to talk of the regularity of her 
family, and the inconvenience of London 
hours ; and at laſt let me know that they had 
purpoſed that night to go to bed ſooner than 
was uſual, becauſe they were to riſe early in the 


morning to make cheeſecakes. This hint ſent 
me to my chamber, to which I was accompa- 
nied 
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cule foine ii feves of Teaves md fowun 
that covered two thirds of the floor, for thay 
intended to diffi? them when they were dry, 
and they had'no other room that fo conven 
ently received the rifing fun. 


Tun ſcent of the plants hindered me from 
reſt, and therefore I roſe early in the morning 
with a reſolution to explore my new habitati- 
on. TI fidle unperceived by my bufy cou 
into the garden, where I found nothing either 
more great or elegant, than in the (ame num- 
der of acres cultivated for the market. '-Of 
the gardener I foon learned that his lady was 
the greateſt manager in that part of the coun- 
try, andthatT was come hither at the timein 
which I mightlearn to make more pickles and 
conferves, than could be feen at ICs 
Houſe x hundred miles round. 


: 3 
ſufficient opportunities of knowing her cha- 
rafter, for ſhe was too much pleaſed with ber 
own accompliſhments to conceal them, and 
the ſet next day upon the table, to diſcourſe 
for two long hours upon tb. 
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heil down the beſt methods of conſerving, re- 
farving, and preſerving all forts of fruit ; told 
w with great contempt of the London lady 
in the neighbourhood, by whom theſe terms 
were very often confounded ; and hinted how 
much ſhe ſhould be aſhamed to ſet before com- 
pany, at her own houſe, ſweetmeats of fo dark 
» colour as ſhe had often ſeen at miſlveſs 
Sprightly's. | 


Ir is, indeed, the great buſineſs of her 
life, to watch the ſkillet on the fire, to-ſce it 
fimmer with the due degree of heat, and to 
fnatch it off at the moment of projection; and 
the employments to which ſhe has bred her 
daughters, are to turn roſe- leaves in the ſhade, 
to pick out the ſeeds of currants with a quill, 
to gather fruit without bruiſing it, and to ex- 
tract bean- lower water for the fin. Such are 
the taſks with which every day, fince | came 
hither, has begun and ended, to which the 
early hours of life are ſacrificed, and in 
which that time is paſſing away which never 
ſhall return. 


— ͤ expetulate wer hepeles 
e The lady has ſertded her opinions, 
and maintains the dignity of her own perfor- 
| MANCES 
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cuſtomed to be flattered. Her daughters bau- 
lieve their mother's excellence on her own 
word. Her huſband is a mere ſportſman, 
who is pleaſed to ſee his table well furniſhed, 
and thinks the day ſufficiently ſuccesful, in 
which he brings home — 
potted by his wife. , 


Arrza a few days I pretended to want 
books, but my lady ſoon told me that none of 
her books would ſuit my taſte ; for her part 
ſhe never loved to ſee young women give their 
minds to ſuch follies, by which they would 
only learn to uſe hard words ; ſhe bred up her 
daughters to underſtand a houſe, and who- 
ever ſhould marry them, if they knew any 
thing of good cookery, would never repent it. 


Turn are, however, ſome things in the 
be initiated till the years of ſerious maturity, 
and which are referred to the day of marriage, 
as the ſupreme qualification for connubial 
life. She makes an orange pudding, which 
— of all the — 
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which ſhe has hitherto found means of mix- 
ing and baking with ſuch ſecrecy, that the in- 
| to which it owes its flavour has ne- 
ver been diſcovered. She, indeed, condudts 
this great affair with all the caution that hu- 
inan policy can ſuggeſt. It is never known 
beforehand when this pudding will be pro- 
duced ; ſhe takes the ingredients privately into 
ters in different parts of the houſe, orders the 
oven to be heated for a pye, and places the 
pudding in it with her own hands, the mouth 


of the oven iFthen ſtopped, and all enquiries 
are vain. 


Tus compoſition of the pudding ſhe has, 
howeyer, promiſed Clarinda, that if ſhe pleaf- 
es her in marriage, ſhe ſhall be told without 
reſerve. But the art of making Engliſh capers 
ſhe has not yetperſuaded herſelf to diſcover, but 
ſeems reſolved that ſecret ſhall periſh with her, 
5 
the art of tranſmuting metals. 


lone — wo ky map — 
book of receipts, which ſhe left upon the table> 


having intelligence that a veſſel of gooſeberry 
wine had burſt the hoops. But though the 


importance event ſufficiently engroſleg 
her recollection 
— 
JW | 5 
— | 
— —— 
| well concealed manner 
_ uſed by —_ = 
Sn — mo- 
herſelf, was totally unable to under. 
— i 
— : 
= — 
— 


W 9. 
gard XY ſhould 
to her kdyſhip' 
_ * 
apply myſelf — 2 
nd 


compliſhments 
days 
= 3 for I overhenrd 
—— 
paſ · 


knowledge, 
ſhe 
turned the 
partridge 
the 


wrong way when ſhe attempted 
and, — knows 
I 
yt 
3 
difference 


between 
paſte 
raiſed, 
and paſte i 
in a diſh. 


Tus 
reaſon, 
Mr Rambler, 
why 
I hang 


kid character before 
Lady Bades 
4 to 
be informed whether, i 
in — 
— is 
opini- 
als 
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the, 
that, | 
— 
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on, it is worthy of imitation, and whether 1 
all throw away the books which I have hi- 
therto thought it my duty to read, for the lo. 
dy s clefet opened, the compleat ſervant-maid, und 
the court cook, and refign all curiofity after 
right and wrong, for the art of fcalding da- 
ving the whiteneſs of pickled muſhrooms. 


Lapy Buſtle has, indeed, by this inceſſant 
application to fruits and flowers, contrafted 
her cares into a narrow ſpace, and ſet herſelf 
ter the events of a war, or the fate of heroes 
in diſtreſs; ſhe can hear, without the leaſt e- 
motion, the ravage of a fire, or devaſtations 
of a ſtorm ; her neighbours grow rich or poor, 
come into the world or go out of it, without 
regard, while the is preſſing the gelly-bag, or 


; airingthe flore-room; but I cannot perceive 


that ſhe is more free from diſquiets than thaſe 
whoſe underſtandings take a wider range. 
Her marigolds when they are almoſt cured, are 
often ſcattered by the wind, the rain fome- 
times falls upon fruit when it ought to be ga- 
thered dry. While her artificial wines are 
fermenting, her ſpirits are diſturbed with the 

* utmoſt 
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utmoſt refileſſneſs of anxiety. Her ſwert⸗ 
ſometimes forgets the juſt proportions of falt 
and pepper, when veniſon is to be baked. Her 
mother ; and, like all the reſt of mankind, 
ſhe is every day mortified with the defeat of 
her ſchemes, and the diſappointment of her 
hopes. 


| 1 

Wir regard to vice and virtue ſhe ſeems 
a kind of neutral being. She has no crime 
but luxury, nor any virtue but chaſtity ; ſhe 
Has no deſire to be praiſed but for her cookery, 
nor wiſhes any ill to the reſt of mankind, but 
that whenever they aſpire to a feaſt, their cu(- 
tards may be wheyiſh, and their pye-cruſts 
tough. | 


IA now very impatient to know whether 
lam to look on theſe ladies as the great pat- 
terns” of our ſex, and to confider conſerves 
and pickles as the buſineſs of my life ; whe- 
ther the cenfures which I now ſuffer be juſt, 
and whether the brewers of wines, and the 
diſtillers of waſhes, have a right to look with 
inſolence on the weakneſs of 


CoRNELIA, 
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; MONG the various methods of conſo- 
— miſeries inſepa- 
on, it has been, as I have already remark- 
ed, recommended by ſome writers to put the 
ſufferer in mind of heavier preſſures, and more 
excruciating calamities, than — — 
2222 — reaſon to complain. 


Tuts has, in all ages, been directed and 
practiſed ;_ and, in conformity to this cuſtom, 
Lipſius, the great modern maſter of the Stoic 
_ philoſophy, has, in his celebrated treatiſe on 
| fteadineſs of mind, endeavoured to fortify the 
dreaſt againſt too much ſenſibility of misfor- 
tune, by enumerating the great evils which 
dave in former ages fallen upon the world, 
the devaſtation of wide-extended regions, the 
lack of cities, and the maſſacre of nations. 
EN | And 


inſtructed by precept, and unprejudiced by 
authority, which, in queſttons that relay 
to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, mon: 
deciſive han the learning of Liplius, ſeems to 
juſtify che-eicxcy of this procedure; for one 
of the farſt comforts which one neighbour a- 
miniſters to another, is a relation of the like 
infelicity, combined with circumſtances of 
greater bitterneſs. 7 

— ofthe mind is ikea 
ny remedies applied to the body, of which, 
though we ſee the effects, moſt are unac- 
euainged with the manner of operation, and 
of which, therefore, ſome, who are unwilling. 
to ſuppoſe any thing out of the reach of thei 
own fagacity, have been inclined to doubt 
reputation is not mere gi of fancy, p 

— a 1 0 = 


—— ——__ ä 
-which, in their proper acceptation, ſigniſy 


ſome alleviation of that pain to which it is 


-not in our power to afford the. proper and ad- 
equate. remedy ; they imply rather an aug- 
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mentation of the power of bearing, than a 
Jiminugion of the burthen. A priſoner is re- 
heved by him that ſets him at liberty, but re- 
ceives comfort from ſuch as ſuggeſts confidet- 
ations by which he is enabled to be more pa- 
tient under the inconvenience of confinement. 
To that grief which ariſes from a great loſs 
he only brings the true remedy, who makes 
his friend's condition the fame as before ; but 
he may be properly termed a comforter, who 
by his counſel and perſuaſions extenuates the 
pain of poverty, and ſhews, in the ſtyle of He- 
food, that half is more than the whole. 


Ir is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, 
how it can lull the memory of misfortune, 
or appeaſe the throbbings of anguiſh, to hear 
tut others are more miſerable ; others, per- 
haps, unknown or wholly indifferent, whoſ: 
proſperity raiſes no envy, and whoſe fall can 
fort ariſing, like that which gave hope and 
ſpirit to the captive of Seſoſtris, from the 
perpetual vviciffitudes of life, and mutabiliiy 
of human affairs, may as properly raiſe the 
dejefted as depreſs the proud, and have an im- 
mediate and neceſſary tendency to exhilarate 
aud revive. But how can it avail the man 
Vor. II. H 2 
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_ Chearfulne&, to hear that ethers are 
deeper in the dungeon of miſery, . 
with heavier chains, and — with 
* darker deſperation? | 


Tux folace ariſing from 2 
ſeems, indeed, the weakeit of all others, and 
is, perhaps, never properly applied, but in 
caſes where there is no place for reflexicas of 
more ſpeely and pleaſing cfficacy. Nut even 
from ſuch calamities life is by no means hee, 
a thouſand ilk incurable, 2 thouſand lofles ir. 
reparable, a thouſand difficulties infurmount- 
able, are known, or will be known, by all 
the ſons of men. Native deformity cannot 
be rectified, a dead friend cannot returny:and 
the hours of youth trifled away 1 
loft in ficknefs, cannot be teſtured- 


Unnen the eopratien of hub auth 
has been found uſeful to take a ſurvey of the 


world, to contemplate the various fcenes of 
diftreſs in which mankind are ſtruggling round 
us, and acquaint ourſelves with the zerribil 
*wiſe forme, the various ſhapes of miſery, | 
which make haveck of terteſt rial happineh, 


10 
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7 


_ and engages the paſſions to remoter objects; 
s kings have ſometimes freed themſelves from 


channels, which, pouring down in one collect 


ni, therefore, uſcleſs in ſevere pa- 


our own favour. We know that very little 
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range all corners almoſt , without reftraint, 


mew digw as he deny of ferred 
. and when we have built our ſchemes to the 


* ruin their foundations. 


Tus firſt effect of this meditation is, tha, 
it furniſhes a new employment for the mind, 


the turbulence of a ſubject too hgughty to be 


governed, and too powerful to be cruſhed, 
dy poſting him in a diſtant province, till his 
popularity has ſubſided, or his pride been re- 


prefied. The attention is diffipated by variety, 


as that torrent may be drawn off to different 


ed body, cannot be reſiſted. This fpecies of 


 roxylms of corporal pain, when the mind is 
every inſtant called back to miſery, and in the 


| 6ſt ſhock of any fudden evil; but will cer- 


_ tainly be of uſe againſt encroaching melan- 
6. 36 of gloomy thoughts. 


ies as it ſupplies us 
r compariſons in 
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' of the pain, or pleaſure, which does not be. 


gin and end in our ſenſes, is otherwiſe tha 
relative; we are rich or poor, great or little, 
in proportion to the number that excel us, or 
fall beneath us, in any of theſe reſpecta ; and 


is comforted by finding that be is not yet 
loweſt. * 


Bur there is another kind of compatiſen, 
leſs tending towards the vice of envy, vety 
well illuſtrated by an old poet, whoſe ſyſtem 
will not afford many reaſonable metives to 
content. It is', fays he, © pleaſing to look 
from ſhore upon the tumults of a flomm, 
and to ſee a ſhip ſtruggling with the billows; 
© it is pleaſing, not becauſe the pain of ano- 
ther can give us delight, but becauſe we 
have a ſtronger impreſſion of the happinek 
of ſafety.” Thus when we look abroad, and 
behold the multitudes that are groaning under 
rienced, we ſhrink back to our own ſtate, and 
inſtead of repining that fo much muſt be felt, 
learn to rejoice that we have not more to feel. 


By 
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| By this obſervation of the miſeries of others, 
fortitude is ſtrengthened, and the mind 
brought to a more extenſive knowled;e of her 
own powers. As the heroes of action catch 
the flame from one another, ſo they to whom 

has allotted the harder taſk of ſuf- 
fering with calmneſs and dignity, may animate 
themſelves by the remembrance of thoſe evils. 
which have been laid on others, perhaps natu- 
rally as weak as themſelves, and bear up with 
vigour and reſolution agzinſt their own op- 
preſions, when they ſce it yet poſlible that 
more ſevere afflictions may be born. 


Tun is ſtill another reaſon why, to 
many minds, the relation of other mens” infe- 
licity may give a laſting and continual relief- 
Some, not well inſtructed in the meaſures by 
which providence diſtributes happineſs, are per- 
haps miſled by divines, who, as Bellarmine 
makes temporal proſperity one of the charac- 
ters of the true church, have repreſented. 
wealth and eaſe as the certain concomitants. 
of virtue, and the unfailing reſult of the divine 
approbation. Such ſufferers are dejected in 
their misfortunes, not ſo much for what they 
keel, as for what they dread; not becauſæ 

8 they 
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they cannot ſupport the forrows, or enn 
the wants, of their preſent condition, bit 
To theſe mourners it is an act of the higheſt 
charity to repreſent the calamities which not 
only virtue has ſuffered, but virtue has incur- 

red ; to inform them that one evidence of 2 


not always forced upon their regard: but it is 
the con · 
fluxes 


i:mpoflible to paſs a day or an hour in 


* 
5 
if 
2 
by 
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digonce is expoſed to contumely, neglect and 
infulk ; and, in its loweſt ſtate, to bunger 
and -nakedneſs ; to injuries againſt which 
every paſhon is in arms, and to wants which 


AgamvrT other evils the heart is often 
hardened by true or by falſe notions of digni- 
ty and Feputation : thus we fee dangers of eve- 
ij kind faced with willingneſs becauſe bravesy, 
ina good or bad cauſe, is never without its 
excomialts and admirers. But in the proſpect 
e poverty there is nothing but gloom and me. 
hacholy ; the mind and body ſuffer together ; 
its miſeries bring no alleviations 3 it is a face 
in which every virtue is obſcured, and in 
which no conduct can avoid reproach ; a flate 
in which chearfulneſs is inſenfibility, and de- 
jection ſullenneſa, of which the hardſhips are 
ward. 


Or theſe calamities there feems not to be 
wanting a general conviction ;; we hear on 


every ade the noiſe of trade, and fee the ſtreets 
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ſteps are hurried by precipitation, from no 
other motive than the hope of gain; and the 
whole world is put in motion, by the defire of 
that wealth, which is chiefly to be valued,” az 
it ſecures us from poverty; for it is more uſe- 
ful for defence than acquiſition, and is not fo. 
much able to procure good as to exclude evil. 


Var there are always fome whoſe paſſions 
or follies lead them to a conduct oppolite to 
the general maxims and practice of mankind ; 
ſome who ſeem to ruſh upon poverty, with 


and the eftates which they inherit from their 
anceſtors mouldering away, without reſolu- 
tion to change their courſe of life; and perſe- 
vere againſt all remonſtrances, and go for- 
ward with full career, though they ke before 
them the precipice of deſtruction. 


Ir is not my purpoſe, in this p: per, to ex- 


poſtulate with ſuch as ruin their fortunes by 
expenſive ſchemes of buildings and gardens, 
prompted them to begin, chuſing, as it hap. 
pens in a thouſand other cafes, the remote 

ſhame 
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by the viciouſneſs of their own inclinations, 
or the ſeducements of alluring companions, 
been engaged in habits of cxpence, and ac- 
cuſtomed to move in a certain round of plea- 
without power to extricate themſelves from 
the enchantments of cuſtom, avoid thought 
becauſe they know it will be painful, and. 
continue, from day to day, and from month 
49 month, to anticipate their revenues, and: 
fink every hour deeper into the gulphs of uſu- 
xy and extortion. 


Tus folly has leſs claim to pity, becauſe 
it cannot be imputed to the vehemence of: 
ſudden paſſion ; nor can the miſchief which. 
it produces be extenuated as the effect of any 
cute before there could be time for an appeal 
to reaſon. "Theſe men are advancing towards. 
miſery by ſoft approaches, and deſtroying. 
themſelves, not by the violence of a blow, 
Which, when once given, can never be re- 
Hs called, 


evince its poffbiity; yet abſurd as it is, the 
fudden fall of ſome families, and the ſudden 
riſe of others, prove it to be common ; and 
every year fees many wretches reduced is 
contempt and want, by their coffly ſacrifices 
to pleaſure and vanity. 


Ir is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, wich 
it has paſſed the bounds which nature pre- 
frribes, to counteract its own purpoſt. Ts 
much rage hinders the warrior from circum- 
ſpeftion, too much eagerneſs of profit hurts 
the credit of the trader, too much dr 
takes away from the lover that cafinef of ad- 


den with which ladies are delighted. Til 


extravagance, though dictated by vanity, d 
inched by voluptuouſneſs, ſeldom procurts 
ultimately either applauſe or pleaſute. | 


Ys an be hr adv ee 
ter of thoſe from whom it is received, little 


Likkiion wills vin to the handifait by 


| 
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wiſdom nations has impreſſed the ſtamp of 
= and deyoid alike of 
and of virtue? By whom in his paſs 
praiſed, but by wretches who conſider 
ſybſervient to their purpoſes, Sirens that entice 
him to ſhipwreck, and Cyclops that are gaping 
t» devour him? 


whoſe knowledge, or whoſe 
3 to his opinion, looks 
3 neither of which can af- 
2 gratification to pride, on him 
rr 
the circle of their influence, and whom 
ers of folly, and about to be torn to. pieces 
by aylors and jockeys, key xd ph of 
by whom he is at once robbed and 
NN 
his weakneſs, r 
ments to his appetite, and heighten his 
ny OE 


rg. r. 
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digality ; even when it is yet not diſcovered 
to be falſe, it is the praiſe only of thoſe whom 
it is reproachful to pleaſe, and whoſe ſincerity 
is corrupted by their intereſt, men who live 
by the riots which they encourage, and who 
they ſhall loſe their power. Yet with ſuch 
fatteries, if they could laſt, might the cravings 
of vanity, which is ſeldom very delicate, be 
fatished ; but the time is always I 
forward when this triumph, poor as it is, 
ſhall vaniſh, and when thoſe who now ſur- 
ments, fawn among his equipage, and ani- 
mate his rio s, ſhall turn upon him with info- 
lence, and reproach him with the vices pro- 
moted by themſelves. 


_ Awnpaslittle pretenſions has the man, who 
ſquanders his eftate by vain or vicious expen- 
ces, to greater degrees of pleaſure than are ob- 
tained by others. To make any happineſs 
fincere, it is neceſſary that we believe it to be 
laſting ; ſince whatever we ſuppoſe ourſelves 
in danger of loſing, muſt be enjoyed with ſoli- 
ſet upon it, the more mult the preſent poſſeſ- 
fron be imbittered. How can he then be en- 
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wied for his' felicity, who knows that its con- 
tinvance cannot be expected, and who is con- 
to the gripe of poverty, which will be harder 
to be born, as he has given way to more ex- 
celſes, wantoned in greater abundance, and 
indulged his appetites with more profuſeneſs? 


Ir appears evident that frugality is neceſſary 
even to complete the pleaſure of expence; for it 
may be generally remarked of thoſe who ſquander 
what they know their fortune not ſufficient to 
allow, that in their moſt jovial expence, there 
always breaks out ſome proof of diſcontent and 
impatience; they either ſcatter with a kind 
of wild deſperation, and affected laviſhneſs, 
as criminals brave the gallows when they can- 
not eſcape it, or pay their money with a pee- 
viſh anxiety, and endeavour at once to ſpend 
idly, and to fave meanly, having neither 
firmneſs to deny their paſſions, nor courage 
to gratify them, but murmuring at their own 
enjpyments, and poiſoning the bowl of plea- 
fure by reflexion on the colt. 


- AmonG theſe men there is often the voci- 


eration of merriment, but very ſeldom the 


Re e. 

| Impgiaations to 3 kind of momentary jollicy 
| by the Jalp of wine and grip ue 
" as.the firſt bulinck of the night to ſtupify re- 
— ore dale ee tems 


netreat from ruin. 


| Bur this poor broken fatisfaftion is of ſhort 
ecntinuance, and muſt be expiated by a long ſe- 
ties of miſery and regret. In a ſhost time the 
creditor grows impatient, the laſt acre is ſold, 
the paſſions and appetites ſtill continue their 
eyranny, with inceſſant calls for their uſual 
gratifications, and the remainder of life paſſes 
away in vain repentance, or impotent deſire. 
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Fox. 


T HAVE lately been called, from a ming- 
9 


Nenne ay 
un the laſt hours of an old friend 3 am office 
hich has filled me, if not with mehnchey, 
i leaft with rice refletions, and tunes 
tay thoughts towards the contemplation of 
thoſe ſubjects, which, though of the utmoſt 
importance, and of indubitable certainey, are 
generally ſecluded from our regard, by the 
jollley of health, the hurry of employment, 
and even by the calmer diverſions of ny and 
ſperulation ; or if they become accidental to- 
pics of converſation and argument, yet rare- 
ly fink deep into the heart, but give occaſion 
anly to ſome ſubtiltics of reaſoning, or forme 
elegancies of declamation, which are heard, 
applauded, and forgotten. 


Tr is, indeed, not hard to cenceive how a 


inſufficiency of wealth, — ed yew, 
to real happineſs ; and pleaſe himſelf, and his 


SEES ce ape 


Bur 
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ee 
des the folly of terreftrial hopes, fears, and 
defires, every hour will give proofs that he 
never felt it. Trace him through the paths 
of life, and you will find him acting upon 
| principles which he has in common with un- 
enlightened mortals, angry and pleaſed like 
the loweſt of the vulgar, perſuing, with the 
all the eagerneſs of tranſport, thoſe riches 
| Which he knows he cannot keep, and ſwelling 
with the applauſe which he has gained by 
Proving that applauſe is of no value. Ns 


Taz only conviction which ruſhes upon 
and paſſions the power of reſiſtance, is to be 
found, where I have received it, at the bed 
of a dying friend. To enter the ſchool of 
. wiſdom is not the peculiar privilege of geo- 
metricians; the moſt ſublime and important 
without the aid. of eloquence, and underſtood 
tongue can utter them, and every underftand- 
ing can conceive them. He that wiſhes in 

earneſt 
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earneſt to obtain juſt ſentiments concerning 
his condition, he that would be intimately ac- 
quainted with the world, may find inftruc- 
tions on every fide; he that defires to enter 
behind the ſcene, which every art has been 
employed to decorate, and every paſſion la- 
bours to illuminate, and to ſee life ſtripped of 
thoſe ornaments which make it glitter on the 
flage, and expoſed in its natural meanneſs, 
impotence, and nakedneſs, may find all the 
deluſion laid open in the chamber of diſeaſe ; 
he will there find vanity diveſted of her robes, 
power deprived of her ſceptre, CEP 
23 N 


Tun friend whom I 6— 


eminent for genius, and, like others of the 


fame claſs, ſufficiently pleaſed with acceptance 
and applauſe. Being careſſed .by thoſe whe 
have preferments and riches in their diſpoſal, 
he conſidereil himſelf as in the direct road of 
advancement, and had caught the flame of 
ambition by approaches to its object. But in 
gayetics, he was ſeized by a lingering diſeaſc, 
which, from its firſt ſtage, he knew to. be in- 
curable. Here was an end of all his vinens 
of greatnes and happinefs 3 from the ff 
Ao hour 


. — .. 


how lietle be was now de by comple». 
ments, and how vainly they attempted, by 


flaqtery, to exhilarate the knguor of weakneſs, 
aud reheve the ſolicitude of approaching death- 


virtue-ſurpaſs all external goods, might here. 
have ſeen them weighed again each other, 
whese all that gives motion to the active, and 
elevation to the eminent, all that fparkles in 
the eye of hope, and pants in the boſom of 
falcon, at once became duſt in the balance, 
without weight and without regard. Riches, 
authority, and praiſe, loſe all their influence 
when they are conſidered as riches which to... 
morrow ſhall be beſtow'd upon another, au- 


therity which ſhall this night expire for erer, 


and praiſe which, however merited, or how-. 


_ ever ſincere, ſhall, aftera 9693 
krard no more. 


: Hs thoſe hours of ſeriouſnefs and wiſdom, 
nething appeared to raiſe his ſpirits, or glad- 


dee his heart, but the election of ac of 
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hous that his beat declined, all his former. 
pleaſures grew taſteleſs. His friends expettcsd. 


Whoever would know how much piety and 


—— — — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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„ nor to excite his attention but ſome 
oportiinity for the exerciſe of the duties of 
religion. Every thing that terminated on his 
fide of the grave was received with coldne 
and indifference, and regarded rather in con- 
ſequence of the habit of valuing it, than from 
u opinion that it deſerved value; it had l 
tie more prevalence over his mind than a bu 
ble that was now broken, 2 dream frees 
which he was awake. His whole powers 
were engroſſed by the confideration of another 
fate, and all converſation was tedious, that 
had not ſome tendency to diſengage him from 
human affairs; and open his profpef into e- 
* 
and heard him breathe the groan of expiration. 
At the fight of this laſt confi, I felt a ſenſa- 
tun never known to me before; a confuſion” 
ef paſſions, an awful ſtilneſs of forrow, 2 gloo- 
my terrour without 2 name. The thoughts 
that entered my foul were too ftrong to be di- 
verted, and too piercing to be endured; but 
ſuch violence cannot be laſting, the ſtorm ſub- 
kded in a ſhort time, I wept, retired, aud 

= 
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I have from that time frequently revolved 
in my mind, the effects which the obſervation 
of death produces, in thoſe who are not whol- 
% without the power and uſe of reflexion ; 
for by far the greater part it ſeems to be whol- 
ly unregarded. Their friends and their ene- 
mies fink into the grave without raiſing any 
uncommon emotion, or reminding them that 
they are themſclves on the edge of the preci- 
gulph of cternity. 


Ir ſeems to me remarkable that death in- 
creaſes our veneration for the good, and exte- 
nuates our hatred of the bad. Thoſe virtues 
which once we envied, as Horace obſerves, 
becauſe they eclipſed our own, can now no 
therefore no intereit to ſuppreſs their praiſe. 
That wickedneſs, which we feared for its ma- 
lignity, is now become impotent, and the 
man whoſe name filled us with alarm, and 
rage, and indignation, can at laſt be conſidered 
only with pity, or contempt. 


wann afriend is carried to his grave, we at 
ence find excuſes for every weakneſs, and pal- 
liations 


Py 
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Nations of every fault ; we recollect a thou- 
fand endearments, which before glided off our 
minds without impreſſion, a thouſand favours 
unrepaid, a thouſand duties unperformed, and 
- with, vainly wiſh for his return, not ſo much 
that we may receive, as that we may beſtow 
before we never underſtood. 


THERE is not, perhaps, to a mind well in- 
ſtructed, a more painful occurrence, than the 
death of one whom we have injured without 
ble, it is indelibly recorded, and the ſtamp of 
fate is fixed upon it. We confider, with the 
have given, and now cannot alleviate, and the 
compenſate. 


Or the ſame kind are the emotions which 
duces. Whoever had qualities to alarm our 
jealouſy, had excellence to deſerve our fond- 
neſs,and to whatever ardor oppoſition of inter- 
eſt may enflame us, no man ever outlived an 
enemy, whom he did not then wiſh to have 
made a friend. Thoſe who are verſed in li- 


terary 
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the redoubted antagoniſt of Cardan and El. 
mus 3 yet at the death of cach of his great 1- 
vals he relented, and complained that they 
were ſnatched away from him before their re 
conciliation was completed. 

Tune etiom mareris Mb! quid k, 


Ante meus quam fit concaliatus amor ? 


Sven are the ſentiments with which we at 
laſt review the eſlects of paſſion, but which 
we ſometimes delay till we can no longer rec_ 
tify our errors. Let us therefore make hafte 
to do what we ſhall certainly at laſt wiſh to 
haye done; let us return the careſſes of our 
| friends, and endeavour by mutual endearments 
to heighten that tenderneſs which is the balm 
of life. Let us be quick to repent of injurie, 
while repentance may not be a barren anguiſh, 
and let us open our eyes to every rival exce- 
| Jence, and pay early and willingly thoſe ho- 


nours which juſtice will compel us to pay at 
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Non 55. TuzzDar, Sqft. 25- 730. 
fall maculam ſpargere candidis : 
Wi fiquid Pholoen ſatis 


To the Raum. 


SIR, 


s N 
converſant in the world, yet I have 
| already had frequent opportunities of obſer- 
ving the little efficacy of remonſirance and 
complaint, which, however exterted by oppreſ- 
n, or ſupported by reaſon, are e by 
one part of the world as rebellion, cenſured by 
another as pecviſhneſs, by another beard with 
an appearance of compathon, only to betray 
- any of thoſe ſallies of vehemence and refent- 
couragement, and by others paſſed over with 
indifference and neglect, as matters in which 
they have no concern, and which, if they 
ſhould endeavour to examine or regulate, 
' they might draw miſchief upon themſelves. = 
; YET 


for others to neglect their complaints, I hall 
venture to lay my caſe before you, in hopes 
that you will enforce my opinion, if you 
think it juſt, or endeavour to rectify my ſen- 


timents, if I am miſtaken. I expett at leaſt, 
that you will diveſt yourſelf of partiality, and 
that whatever your age or folemnity may be, 


you will not, with the dotard's infolence, 


r 


that yea 


Mr father dying when I was but ten years 
old, left me, and a brother two years younger 
than myſelf, to the care of my mother, a wo- 
man of birth and education, whoſe prudence 
or virtue he had no reaſon to diſtruſt. She 
felt, for ſome time, all the forrow which na- 
ture calls forth, upon the final ſeparation of 
perſons dear to one another; and as her grief 
vas exhauſted by its own violence, it ſubſided 
into tenderneſs for me and my brother, and 
the year of mourning was ſpent in careſſes, 
confolations, and inſtruction, in celebration 
of my father's virtues, in prof:ſfons of per- 
petual regard to his memory, and hourly in- 

ſtances 
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Fe x fince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who” 
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| ALL the officiouſnes of kindneſs and 
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ances of ſuch fondneſs as gratitude will not 
calily ſuſfer me to forget. 


Bur when the term of this mournful felici- 
ty was expired, and my mother appeared again 


without the enſigus of forrow, the ladies of 
her acquaintance began to tell her, upon hat- 
ever motives, that it was time to live like the 
reſt of the world; a powerful argumen, 
which is ſeldom uſe] to a woman without ef- 


it began to be publickly obſerved how much 
the over-ated her part, and that moſt of her 
acquaintance ſuſpected her hope of procuring 
another huſband td be the true ground of all 
that appearance of tenderneſs and piety. 


was buſied to change her conduct. She was 


at one time alarmed with cenſure, and at an- 


other fired with praiſe. She was told of balls, 
where others ſhone only becauſe ſhe was ab- 
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I is difficult for virtue to ftand alone again 


eſpecially when no actual crime is propoſed, 
and prudence itſelf can ſuggeſt many reaſons 
for relaxation and indulgence. My mamma 
was at laſt perſuaded to accompany Miſs Giddy 
to a play. She was received with a boundleh 
profuſion of compliment, and attended home 
by a very fine gentleman. Next day the wa 
with leſs difficulty prevailed on to play at Mn 
Gravely's, and came home gay and lively; 
for the diftiations that had been paid her a- 
wakened her vanity, and good luck had kepther 
principles of frugality from giving her diffur- 
bance. She now made her ſecond entrance 
into the world, and her friends were fuffici- 


ently induſtrious to prevent any return to her 


former life ; every morning brought neil ges 
in places of diverſion, from which ſhe ſot 
abſent. In · a ſhort time ſhe began to feel the 
happineſs of acting without controul, of be- 
ing unaccountable for her ours, her expences, 
and her company; and [carncd, * by degrees, 
to drop an expreſſion of - contempt, or pity, 
at the mention of ladies whoſe huſbands were 


Ge a a4 „„ mw ws ac wy. - 
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— aaturally the firſt ſtep into the open world. A 


ee 
and milliner, contriving ſome variation in her 


uns, viſiting ſhops, and ſending conpliments ; 


— the day was too ſhort for viſits, 
cards, plays, and concerts. 


2 — diſcover that it was im- 
poſſible to educate children properly at home. 
Parents could not have them always in their 
kght 3 the ſociety of ſervants was contagious ; 
nion excited induſtry 3 and 2 large ſchool was 


thouſand other reaſons ſhe alleged, ſome of lit- 
tle ſance in themſelves, but ſo well ſeconded by 


overcame all the remaining principles of Rind- 


_ nelvand . 


| How my mamma ſpent ber time when the 
I 2 wa 
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. was thus diſburthened I am not able to inform | ©; 


vou, but I have reaſon to believe that is 
and amuſements took AM faſter hold of hey 
heart. At firſt, ſhe vilited me at ſchool; and 
afterwards wrote to me ; but in a ſhort time, 
both her viſits and her letters were at an end, 


and no other notice was taken of 2 | 


9 


Win I came home, at the vacation, I 
found myſelf coldly received, with an obſer 
vation, that this girl will preſend ben 
woman.” I was, after the uſual ſtay, fentto 
>1 wana going, Well now 1 all cn 


| Ix fix months more I came again, and; with 
| the uſual childiſh alacrity, was running tomy 
mother's embrace, when ſhe ſtopped me with 
exclamations at the ſuddenneſs and enormity 
of my growth, having, ſhe faid, never ſeen 


any body ſhoot up fo much at my age. She 


was ſure no other girls ſpread at that rate, and 


ſhe hated to have children look like women 


before their time. I was diſconcerted, and 
retired without hearing any thing more than, 
© Nay if you are apgry, madam Steeple, yu 
4 may walk off.” 
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3 civility are viola - 
tad{there remains little hope of return to kind - 
ak or decency. My mamma made this ap- 
pearance of reſentment 2 reaſon for continu- 
in ber malignity, and poor Mifs Maypole, 
for that was my appellation, was never men- 


| tioned or ſpoken to but with ſome expretion 


of anger or diſlike. 


| Sax had yet the pleaſure of drefling me 
lh a child, and I know not when I ſhould have 
keg. thought fit to change my habit, had I not 
den reſcued by a maiden filter of my ſather, 
| vigcould not bear to ſee women in hanging 
leeves,and therefore preſented me with brocade 
| lragown, for which I ſhould have thought 
companied her favour with ſome hiats tha 
my mamma might now conſider her age, and 


| 


| kngenough in publick places 


1gow left the ſchool and came to live with | 


my mamma, who coniidered me as an uſurper 
au ſeized the rights of a woman without 


2 chin, and was puſhing her down the 


Precipice of age that I might reiga without 
13 a ſupe= 
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a fuperior. While I am thus beheld with jes. 
louſy and ſuſpicion, you will readily believe 
that it is difficult to pleaſes. Every word ant 
look is an offence. I never ſpeak, but I pre. 
tend to fome qualities and excellences, which 
it is criminal to poſſeis; if I am gay, ſhe think 
it early enough to coquette ; if Iam grave;ſhe 
hates a prude in bibe ; if I venture into com- 
pany, I am in haſte fora huſband ; if Iretire 
to my chamber, ſuch matron-like ladies are 
lovers of contemplation. I am on onepre. 
tence or other generally excluded from her a{- 
ſemblies, nor am I ever ſuffered to viſit at the 
ſame place with my mamma. Every ane won+ 
the world, and when ſhe comes home in va- 
pours I am certain that ſhe has heard either of 
my beauty or my wit, and expect nothing for 
the enſuing week, but taunts and menages, 
contradiction and reproaches. 1 


Tavs I live in a ſtate 4 
cution, only becauſe I was born ten yeays too | 
foon, and cannot ſtop the courſe of nature or 
of time, but am unhappily a woman before 
my mother can willingly ceaſe to be a girl. 


I believe you would cuntribute to the hap- 
9 
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 unzaſy when be finds himſelf acting in oppo- 


you could make mothers aſham- 
edof rivallingtheir children; if youcouldſhew 
them, thas though, they may. refuſe to grow 
wiſe, they muſt inevitably grow old; and that 
the proper ſolaces of age are not muſick and 
compliments, but. wiſdom and devotion ; 
that thoſe who are fo unwilling to quit the 
wotld will ſoon be driven from it; and that 


yet remain a few hours for nobles employ- 
_ 
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OTHING is more unpleaſing than to 
been given to thoſe who were not guilty of 
any provocation. As the great end of ſociety 
is mutual beneficence, a good man is always 


ſuion ta the purpoſes of life ; becauſe tho” his 


_ conſcience may eaſily acquit him of malice pre- 


— __—C 
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chief, yet he ſeldom can be certain, that he 


has not failed by neghgence, or indolence; 
that he has not been hindered 


the common intereſt by too much regard to 
his own eaſe, or too much indifference to the 
happineſs of others. 


Non is it neceſſary, that, to feel this unes- 
kneſs, the mind ſhould be extended to any great 
diffuſion of generoſity, or melted by any un- 
common warmth of benevolence ; for that 
prudence which riſes from obſervation of the 
world, and a quick ſenſibility of private inter- 
eſt, will eafily direct us to ſhun needleſs enmi- 
ties ; ſince there is no man whoſe kindneh 

we may not ſome time want, or by whoſe ma- 
lice we may not ſome time ſuffer. | 


I avs therefore frequently Jooked with re- 
aentment and wonder, and now and then with 
pity, at the thoughtleſſneſs and folly with which 
of all whom chance, or buſineſs, or inclina- 
tion brings in their way. When we ſee a 


much regard to the opinion of the world, 
though we may juſtly conſider him as corrupt 
and dangerous, we are not long in diſcover- 

lng 
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ing his motives ; we ſee him actuated by paſ- 
ns which are hard to be reſiſted, and delu- 
ſet mankind at defiance by hourly irritation, 

and who live but to infuſe malignity, and 
multiply enemies, have no hopes to foſters 
no deſigns to promote, nor any expectations 
of attaining power by infolence, or of climb- 
ing to greatneſs by trampling on others. They 
give up all the ſweets of private kindneſs, and 
all the ſatisfaction of general regard, for the 
fake of peeviſhneſs, petulance, or gloom; by 
neglect of the common forms of civility, and 
breach of the eſtabliſhed laws of converſation. 


* — . 
_ * 


8 Py 


Every one mult, in the walks of life, have 
met with men of whom all ſpeak with cenſure, 
though they are not chargeable with any 
| crime, and whom none can be perſwaded to 
|  Jove, though no reaſon can be affigned why 
| they ſhould be hated ; and who, if their good 


+ mendation, have their panegyrick always 

| concluded with conſeſſions of diſguſt ; © le | 

+ is a good man, but I cannot like him. 

Surely ſuch perſons have fold the eſteem of the 

world at tos low a price, Gace they have loſt 
15 one 
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"Da are many injuries, which almoſt 
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very man feels, though he does pot complain 
and which, upon thoſe whom virtue, ele- 
gance, or vanity have made delicate and ten- 
der, fix deep and laſting impreſſions ; as there 
are many arts of graciouſneſs and conciliation, 
which are to be practiſed without expence, and 
by which thoſe may be made our friends, 
who have never received from us any real be- 
nefit. Such arts, when they include neither 
guilt nor meanneſs, it is ſurely reaſonable to 
learn; for wiio would want that love which 
is ſo eaſily to be gained? And ſuch injuries 
are to be avoided ; for who would be hated 
without profit? 


Son, indeed, there are, for whom the 
excuſe of ignorance or negligence cannot be 
alleged, becauſe it is apparent that they are 
not only car cleſs of pleaſing, but ſtudious to 
offend z that they contrive to make all ap- 
proaches to them difficult and vexatious, and 
imagine that they aggrandize themſelves by 
waiting the time of others in uſeleſs atten- 
dance, by mortifying them with flights, and 


| Men of this kind, are generally to be found 
among thoſe that have not mingled much with 
I 6 the 
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the general maſs of the community, but ſpent 
their lives amidſt the obſequiouſneſs of depen- 
dants, and the flattery of paraſites; and have by 
long conſulting only their own inclination, 


r 
es the fame deſerence. 


Tyn Anu thus avowed, is en 
uberance of pride, by which all mankind is 
fo much enraged, that it is nc ver quietly en- 
dured, except in thoſe who can reward the 
patience which they exact; and inſolence is 
generally ſurrounded only by ſuch whoſe baſe- 
neſs inclines them to think nothing infupport- 
able that produces gain, and who can laugh 
. 
dle and an open purſe. 


Bur though all wanton provocations and 
contemptuous infolence are to be diligently 
avoiced, there is no leſs danger in timid com- 
pliance and tame reſignation. It is common, 
for ſoft and fearful tempers, to give themſelve: 
up implicitly to the direction of the bold, the 
: urbulent, and the overbearing ; of thoſe whom 
they do not believe wiſer ot better than them- 
ſelves; to recede from ie beſt defigns where 
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oppoſition maſt be encountered, and to fall of 
ä . 


. A is necelfary 
to the diſcharge of duty ; but it is a very un- 


ſuch ſtruggles frequently occurs; for no man 
is defeated without ſome reſentment, which 
will be continued with obſtinacy while he be- 
leves himfelf in the right, and exerted with 
bitterneſs if even to his own conviction he is 
detected in the wrong; and, though no regard 
were to be had to the conſequences of contra- 
riety and diſpute, it muſt always be painfuj 
to a worthy mind to put others in pain, and 
there will be ſome danger left the kindeſt na- 
ture may be vitiated by too long a cuſtom of 
debate and conteſt. 


I xxow not whether I may not be taxed 
wich inſenſibility by many of my correſpan- 
dents, who believe their contributions unjuſt- 
ly neglected. And indeed when ] fit before a 
pile of papers, of which each is the production 


a laborious ſtudy, and the offspring of a fond 
parent, I, who know the paſſions of an au- 
"thor, cannot remember how long they have 


happy fiate of life in which the neceſſity of -. 
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to myſelf the various changes of forrow, ig. 
patience, and reſentanent, which the wrizers 


aſd have felt in this tedious interval. 


4 


. Mw 


when, upon peruſal, I find ſome of them call- 
ing for a place in the next paper, a place 
which they have never yet obtained ; others 
-writing in @ ſtyle of ſuperiority and haughti- 
.neſs, as ſecure of deference, and above all fear 
of criticiſm ; others humbly offering their 
weak aſſiſtance with ſoftneſs and ſubmiſſion, 
which they believe impoſſible to be reſilted ; 
ſome introducing their compolitions with a 
menace of the contempt, which he that re- 
-fuſes them will incur ; others applying pri- 
vately to the bookſellers for their intereſt and 
ſolicitation z every one by different ways ey- 
deavouring to ſecure the bliſs of publication. 
1 cannot but conſider myſelf, as placed in a 
- very incommodious ſituation, where I am for- 
ced to repreſs confidence, which it is pleaſing 
to indulge, to repay civilities with appearances 
2 -  RG 
whom I never was offended. 


— how ety on actos. Lad 


with the- beauties of his. new compoſition, 
con- 


et 
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contains bis raptures in his own boſom, and 
how naturally he imparts to his friends his ex- 

of renown ; and as I can ea con- 
ceive the cagerneſs with Which a new paper is 
ſnatched up, by one who expects to ind it 
fled with bis own production, and perhaps 
has calla his companions to thr i pleaſure 
of a ſecond peruſal, I foro (0c and grieve for 
the diſappoi · ment vm |c iz to feel at the 
fatal infpection. H © pes however do not 
yet forfake him; he is certain of giving luſtre 
to the next dy. The next day comes, and 
again he pan with expeClation, and having 
dreamed of laurels and Parnaftus, caſl his 
eyes upon the ren page with which he is 
doomed never more to be delighted. 


For ſuch cruelty what atonement can be 
made? For ſuch calamities what alleviation 
can be found? I am afraid that the miſchief 
already done muſt be without reparation, and 
all that deſerves ny care is prevention for the 
future. Let thercſore the next friendly con- 
tributor, whoever he be, obſerve the cautions 
of Swift, and write ſecretly-in his own cham- 
der, without communicating his deſign to 
his neareſt friencl, for the neareſt friend will 
de pleaſed with an opportunity of laughing. 

| * 


Let him carry it to the poſt himſelf, and wait 
in filence for the event. If it is publiſhed and 
praiſed, he may then declare himſelf the au- 
thor ; if it be ſuppreſſed, he may wonder in 
private without much vexation ; and if it be 
cenſured, he may join in the cry, and lament 
the dulneſs of the writing generation. 


Nums. 57. TutsDay, Ofober 2, 1750. 


Nan intelligunt homines quam magnum vecti- 
gal fit parfimomia. 1 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIX. 

AM always pleaſed when I fee literature 
from that elevation, which, as it raiſes them 
from beholding the ways of men otherwiſe 
than in a cloud of buſtle and confuſion. 
Having lived a life of buſineſs, and remarked 
how ſeldom any occurrences emerge for which 
great qualities are required, I have learned the 
neceſſity of regarding little things, and though 
I do not pretend to give laws to the legiſlators 
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bf mankind, or to limit the range of thoſe 
powerful minds that carry light and heat 
through all the regions of knowledge, yet [ 
have long thought, that the greateſt part of 
thoſe who loſe themſelves in ſtudies, by which 
1 have not found that they grow much wiſer, 
might, with more advantage both to the pub- 
| lick and themſelves, apply their underſtandings 
to domeſtick arts, and ftore their minds with 
axioms of humble prudence, and private eco- 
nomy. 


Your late paper on frugality was very ele- 
gant and pleaſing, but, in my opinion, not 
fufficiently adapted to common readers, whe 
pay little regard to the muſiak of periods, the 
artifice of connection, or the arrangement of 
the flowers of rhetoric z but require a few 
plain and cogent inſtructions, which may fink 
into the mind by their own weight. 


FauGALITY is ſe neceffary to the happi- 
neſs of the world, ſo beneficial in its various 
forms to every rank of men, from the higheſt 
of human potentates, to the loweſt labourer 
or artificer ; and the miſeries which the ne- 
glect of it produces are fo numerous and fo 
grievous, that it ought to be recommended 

with 


with every variation of addreſs, and adapted 
6 an 3 


Wasruza thoſs who treat morals as a C 
mong the virtues, 1 have not thought it ne- 
celfary to enquire. For |, who draw my 
world, am fatisfied with knowing, what is a- 
bundantly fufficicnt for practice, that if it be 
not a virtue, it is, at leaff, a quality which 
can ſeldom exiſt without ſome virtues, and 
without which few virtues can exiſt. Fruga- 
lity may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the ſiſter of temperance, and the parent of li- 
berty. He that is extravagant will quickly 
hecome poor, and poverty will enforce depen- 
dence, and invite corruption ; it will almoſt 
always produce a paffive compliance with the 
wickedneſs of others; and there are few who 
do not learn by degrees to practiſe thoſe 
crimes which they ceaſe to cenſure, 


I there are any who do not dread poverty as 


dangerous to virtue, yet mankind ſeem una- 
nimous enough in abhorring it as deſtructive 
— and all to whom want is ter- 
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think themſelves obliged to learn the fage 
attain the ſalutary arts of contracting expence z 
for without frugality none. can be rich, and 
with it very few would be poor. 


To moſt other acts of virtue or exertions 
of wiſdom, a concurrence of many circum- 
ſtances is neceſſary, ſome previous knowledge 
muſt be attained, ſome uncommon gifts of na- 
ture poſſeſſed, or ſome opportunity produced 
by an extraordinary combination of things 
but the mere power of ſaving what is already 
in our hands, muſt be eaſy of acquiſition to 
every mind; and as the example of Bacan . 
may ſhew, that the higheſt intellect cannot 
fafely negleR it, a thouſand inſtances will e- 
very day prove, that the meaneſt may prac 
tiſe it with ſucceſs. | 


numbers, becauſe to be rich is to poſſeſs more 
than is commonly placed in a ſingle hand; 


makes a man wealthy, the name of wealth 
muſt then be transferred to ſtill greater accu- 
mulations.. But I am not certain that it ia 
_ CCS 
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r 
whatever be the wealth of the 


ſome will always have leaſt, and he thee has 
leſs than any other is comparatively poor; yet 
I do not fee any coactive neceſſity that many 
ſhould be without the indiſpenſable conveni- 
encies of life ; but am ſometimes inclined to 
there might, by univerſal prudence, be pro- 
cured an univerſal exemption from want ; and 
that he who ſhould happen to have leaft, 


Bur without entering too far into ſpecula- 
tions which I do not remember that any poli- 
tical calculator has attempted, and in which 
the moſt perſpicacious reaſoner may be eaſily 
bewildered, it is certain that they to whom 
providence has allotted no other care but of 
make far the greater part of mankind, have 
fulcient inci . 
fince, whatever might be its general effect up. 
on provinces or nations, by which it is never 
likely to be tried, it is certain that there is 
Oe WEL: 
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bly promiſe himſelf a chearful competence in 
the decline of life. 


Tux proſpect of penury in age is ſo gloo- 
my and terrifying, that every man who looks 
before him muſt refolve to avoid it; and it 
muſt be avoided generally by the ſcience of 
ſparing. For, though in every age there are 
ſome, who by bold adventures, or by favour- 
able accidents riſe ſuddenly to riches, yet it 
is dangerous to indulge hopes of ſuch rare e- 
vents: And the bulk of mankind muſt owe 
their afluence to ſmall and gradual profits, be- 
low which their expence muſt be reſolutely 
reduced. 


You muſt not therefore think me finki 
below the dignity of a practical philoſopher, 
when I recommend to the conſideration of 
your readers, from the ſtateſman to the appren- 
tice, a poſition replete with mercantile wiſ- 
dom, A penny ſaved is two-pence gat; which 
may, I think, be accommodated to all condi- 
tions, by obſerving that not only they who 
purſue any lucrative employment will fave 
time when they forbear expence, and that the 
time may be employed to the encreaſe of pro- 
fit ; but they who are above ſuch minute con- 

ſiderations, 
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appetite or paſſion, new ſtrengtli added to the 
. mind, will gain the power of refuſing thoſe ſoli- 
"citations by which the young and vivacious 
tte hourly affaulted, and in time ſet themſelves 
above the reach of extravagance and folly. 


Ir may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe who 
are willing rather to cavil than to learn, what 
is the juſt meaſure of frugality ? and when ex- 
pekce, not abſolutely neceflary, degenerates 
into profuſion? To fuch queſtions no gene- 
ral anfwer can be returned ; fince the 
of ſpending, or neceſſity of parſimony, may 
be varied without end by different circum- 
ſtances. It may, however, be laid down as 
a a rule never to be broken, that @ man's vs- 
luntary expence ſhould not exceed his revenue. A 
maxim ſo obvious and incontrovertible, that 
man, and debars them equally from the con- 
duct of their own affairs. Another precept 
ariſing from the former, and indeed included 
in it, is yet neceſſary to be diſtinctly impreſ- 
brave; Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. 
Let no man preſume to ſpend upon hopes, 
| _ to truſt upon his own abilities for means of 
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deliverance from penury, to give a looſe to 
his preſent deſires, and ve Gs eprhening op 
fortune or to virtue. 


To theſe cautions which, I Tuppole, are, at 
leaſt among the graver part of mankind, un- 
diſputed, I will add another, Let no man ſquan- 
der againſt his inclination. With this precept 
it may be, perhaps, imagined eaſy to comply ; 
yet, if thoſe whom profuſion has buried in 
or driven into baniſhment, were ex- 
 amined, it would be found that very few were 
| ruined by their own Choice, or purchaſed 
pleaſure with the loſs of their eſtates; but 
that they ſuffered themſelves to be born away 
by the violence of thoſe with whom they con. 
verſed, and yielded reluctantly to a thoufand 
of wealth and ſpirit, or a mean fear of con- 
tempt and ridicule; an emulation for the 
prize of folly, or the dread of the laugh of 


I am, SIX, 
Your Humble Servant, 
SOPHRON. 


NuMB. 
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Nuns. 38. SarurDar, Ofteber 6, 1750, 


Ire. 
Creſcunt divitie, tamen 
Carte neſcia quid ſemper abeft rei. Hon. 


[ S the love of money has been, in all 

ages, one of the paſſions that have gi- 
ven great diſturbance to the tranquillity of the 
world, there is no topick more copiouſly treat- 
ed by the antient moraliſts than the folly of 
devoting the heart to the accumulation of 
| thors need not be told bow riches incite pity, 


quence have been exhauſted in a fruitleſs en- 
deavour to eradicate a defire, which ſeems to 
have intrenched itſelf too ſtrongly in the mind 
to be driven out by atgument or ridicule, and 
which, perbaps, had not loſt its power, even 
over thoſe who declaimed moſt vehemently 


againſt it, but would have broken out in the 
pcet or the ſage, if it had been excited by op- 
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tion of its proper object. 


Turm arguments have been, indeed, ſa 
aifuccefsful, that I know not whether it can be 
own, that by all the wit and reaſon which 
this favourite cauſe has called forth, a ſingle 
convert was ever made; that even one 
was in his power, from the conviction of the 
greater happineſs of a narrow fortune ; or 
diburthened himſelf of wealth, when he had 
_ ___ a 6 
peace, and leiſure, and ſecurity, of a mean 
and uncavied ſtate. 


el opportunities of raiſing themſelves to ho- 
nours and to wealth, and rejected the Kind- 
et offers of fortune: but, however their mo- 
deration may be boaſted by themſelves, or ad- 
mired by ſuch as only view them at a diſtance, 
it will be, perhaps, ſeldom found that they 
waue riches leſs, but that they dread labour, 
or danger, more than others ; they arc unable 
to rouſe themſelves to action, to ſtrain in the 


race of competition, or to ſtand the ſhock of 
conteſt ; but though they, therefore, decline 


the toil of climbing, they, nevertheleſs, wiſh 
themſelves aloft, and would willingly enjoy 


Ornenxs have retired from high ſtations, 
and voluntarily condemned themſelves to pri- 
vacy and obſcurity ; but, even theſe will not 
afford many occaſions of triumph to the phi- 
ted that only which they thought themſelves 
unable to hold, and prevented diſgrace by re- 
fignation ; or they have been induced to try 
new meaſures by general inconſtancy, which 
always dreams of happineſs in novelty, or by 
a gloomy diſpoſition, which is diſguſted in the 
fame degree with every ſtate, and wiſhes every 
ſcene of life to change as ſoon as itis beheld ; 
ſuch men found high and low ſtatians equal- 
ly unable to fatisfy the wiſhes of a diſtem- 
pered mind, and were unable to ſhelter them- 
felves in the cloſeſt retreat from diſappoint- 
ment, folicitude, and miſery. 


Yet though theſe admonitions have been 
thus neglected by thoſe, who either enjoyed 


riches, or were able to procure them, it is 
not raſhly to be determined that they are alto- 
gether without uſe; for ſince far the greateſt 


par! 
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part of mankind muſt be confined to conditi- 
ons comparatively mean, and placed in ſitua- 
tions, from which they naturally look up with 
—_ —— _ 
be 
22 
cannot reach may very well be forborn, that 
the inequality of diſtribution, at which we 
murmur, is for the moſt part leſs than it ſeems, 
and that the greatneſs, which we admire at a 


| &ftance, has much fewer advantages, and 


— > * WW th = 


much leſs ſplendor, when we are ſuffered to 
approach it. 


Ir is the buſineſs of moraliſts to detect the 
frauds of fortune, and to ſhow that ſhe im- 
poſes upon the careleſs eye, by a quick ſuc- 
celfion of ſhadows, which will ſhrink to no- 
thing in the gripe ; that ſhe diſguiſes life in 
extrinſick ornaments, which can be of uf. 
only for ſhow, and are laid aſide in the hours 
of ſolitude, and of pleaſure ; and that when 
greatneſs aſpires either to felicity or to wiſ. 
dom, it ſhakes off, as vain or cumbrous, the 
chief part of thoſe diſtinctions which are of 


uſe to dazzle the gazer, and to awe the ſup- 
plicant. 


K 2 


Ir 
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Ir may be remarked, that they whoſe con- 
dition has not afforded them the light of mo- 
ral or religious inſtruction, and who colle& 
all their ideas by their own eyes, and digeſt 
them by their own underſtandings, ſeem to 
conſider thoſe who are placed in ranks of re- 
mote ſuperiority, as almoſt another and high- 
er ſpecies of beings ; and as themſelves have 
known little other miſery than the conſequences 
of want, they are with difficulty perſuaded 
that where there is wealth there can be ſorrow, 
or that thoſe who glitter in dignity, and glide 
along in affluence, can be acquainted with 
pains and cares like thoſe which lie heavy up- 
on the xeſt of mankind. 


Tuis prejudice is, indeed, confined to the 
loweſt meanneſs, and the darkeſt ignorance ; 
but it is ſo confined only becauſe others have 
been ſhown its folly, and its falſchood, be- 
cauſe it has been oppoſed in its progreſs by 
hiſtory and philoſophy, and hindered from 
read is infollian by ful profer- 
vatives. 


Tux doctrine of the contempt of wealth 


though it has not been wholly able to extin- 
guiſh 
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guiſh avarice or ambition, has certainly made 
them leſs importunate and over-bearing ; 
and though it has not wholly ſuppreſſed that 
reluctance with which a man paſſes his days 
in a ſtate of inferiority, it muſt, at leaſt, have 
weariſome, and has conſequently contributed 
tothe general ſecurity of life, by hindering 
a great part of that fraud and violence, rapine 
and circumvention, which muſt have been 
produced by an unbounded eagerneſs of wealth, 
ariſing from an unſhaken conviction that to be 
nch is to be happy. 


WHOEVER finds himſelf incited, by ſome 
volent impulſe of paſſion, to purſue riches 
a the chief end of being, muſt, ſurely, be fo 
much. alarmed by the ſucceſſive admonitions 
of thoſe, whoſe experience and fagacity have 
recommended them as the guides of mankind, 
as to ſtop and confider whether he is about to 
engage in an undertaking that will reward his 
toil, and to examine before he ruſhes to» 
wealth, through right and wrong, what it will 
confer when he has acquired it ; and this ex- 
mination will ſeldom fail to repreſs his ar— 
dar, and retard his violence. 


E3 WI AIX. 
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WIAIT TE is nothing in itſelf, it is not uſe. 
ful but when it departs from us, its value is 
found only in that which it can purchaſe, 
which, if we ſuppoſe it put to its beſt uſe 
by thoſe that poſſeſs it, ſeems not much to 
deſerve the defire or envy of a wiſe man. It 
is certain that, with regard to corporal enjoy- 
ment, money can neither open new avenues 
to pleaſure, nor block up the paſſages of an- 
guiſh. Diſeaſe and infirmity fill continue to 
torture and enfeeble, perhaps exaſperated by 
luxury, or promoted by ſoftneſs. Withre- 
ſpect to the mind, it has rarely been obſerved, 
that wealth contributes much to quicken the 
diſcernment, enlarge the capacity, or elevate 
the imagination; but may, by hiring flattery, 
or laying diligence aſleep, confirm error, and 
harden ſtupidity. 


WEALTH cannot confer greatneſs, for no- 


nothing can make that great, which the de- 


cree of nature has ordained to be little. The 
| ramble may be placed in a hot- bed, but can 
never become an oak. Even royalty itſelf is 
not able to give that dignity which it happens 
not to find, but oppreſles feeble minds, though 
it may elevate the ſtrong. The world has 


been 
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been governed in the name of kings, whoſe 
exiftence has ſcarcely been perceived by any 
rnd cms 


Wan Ge difice of wacdbuckes 
hold of the mind, let us look round and ſce 
how it operates upon thoſe whoſe induſtry, 
or fortune, has obtained it. When we find 
them oppreſſed with their own abundance, 
luxurious without pleaſure, idle without eaſe, 
impatient and querulous in themſ{clves, ans 
deſpiſed, or hated, by the reſt of mankind, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced that if the real 
wants of our condition are ſatisfied, there re- 
mains little to be fought wich ſolicitude, or 
leſired with eagerneſs. 


K 4 Nu ur. 
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' Nunn. 59. TuzsDpavr, Of. 9, 1750. 


Hee guerulam Halcyonenque Prognen facit: 
Hic erat in ſolo quare Pæantias antro 
Jer fatigaret Lemnia ſaxa ſua. 
Strangulat incluſus dolor atque exe&/tuat intus, 
Cogitur et vires multiplicare ſuas. Ovi. 


T is common to diſtinguiſh men by the 
names of animals which they are ſuppo- 
fed to reſemble. Thus a hero is frequently 
terracd a. lion, and a ſtateſman. a fox,. an ex- 
tortioner gains the appellation of vultur, and 
a fop the title of monkey. There is alſo a- 
mong the various anomalies of character, 
which a ſurvey of the world exhibits, a ſpe- 
cies of beings in human form, which may 
be properly marked out as the fcreech-owls 
of mankind. 


Tuxsr fcreech-owls ſeem to be ſettled in 
an opinion that the great buſineſs of life is to 
complain, and that they were born for no o- 
ther purpoſe than to diſturb the happineſs of 
ethers, to leſſen the little comforts, and ſhor- 

| ten 
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Er hateful drofs 2 
ck 


To thoſe, whoſe weakneſs of ſpirits, or ti- 
midity of temper, ſubjects them to impreſhons: 
from others, and who are apt to ſuffer by fa 
cination, and catch the contagion of milery,. 
it is extremely unhappy to live within the 
compaſs of a ſcreech-owk's voice ;. for it. will 
often fill their ears in the hour of dejection,. 


Tnovon I have, like the reſt of mankind;. 
many failings and weakneſſes, I have never 
yet, by either friends or enemies, been charg- 
ed with ſuperſtition ; I never count the com- 
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pany which I enter, and I look at the new 
moon indifferently over either ſhoulder. 1 
have, like moſt other philoſophers, often heard 
the cuckoo without money in my pocket, 
and have been ſometimes reproached as 
fool-hardy, for not turning down my eyes 
when a raven flew over my head. I never go 
home abruptly becauſe a ſnake croſſes my 
way, nor have any particular dread of a cli- 
macterical year ; yet I confeſs that, with all 
my ſcorn of old women, and their tales, I 
conſider it as an unhappy day when I happen 
to be greeted, in the morning, by Suſpirius 
the ſcreech owl. - 


I nave now known Suſpirius fifty eight 
years and four months, and have never yet 
paſſed an hour with him in which he has not 
made ſome attack upon my quiet. When we 
were firſt acquainted, his great topick was the 
miſery of youth without riches, and when- 
ever we walked out together he ſolaced me 
with a long enumeration of pleaſures, which, 
as they were beyond the reach of my fortune, 
were without the verge of my dcfires, and 
which I ſhould never have conſidered as the 
objects of a wiſh, had not his unſeaſonable 
repreſentations placed them in my fight. 


ANo- 
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ANOTHER of his topicks is the neglect of 
every man whom he ſees not eminently for- 
tunate. If he meets with a young officer, he 
always informs him of gentlemen whoſe per- 
ſonal courage is unqueſtioned, and whoſe mi- 
litary {kill qualifies them to command armies, 
that have, notwithſtanding all their merit, 
grown old with ſubaltern commiſſions. For a 
genius in the church, he is always provided 
with a curacy for life. The lawyer he in- 


| forms of many men of great parts and deep 


ſtudy, who have never had an opportunity to 
ſpeak in the courts: And meeting Serenus 
the phyſician, + Ah doctor, fays he, what 
« a-foot ſtill, when ſo many blockheads are 
« rattling their chariots? I told you ſeven 
« years ago that you would never meet with 
« encouragement, and I hope you will now 
4 take more notice, when I tell you, that 
« your Greek, and your diligence, and your 
% honeſty, will never enable you to live like 
« vonder apothecary, who preſcribes to his 
« own ſhop, and laughs at the phyſician.” 


SUSPIRIUS has, in his time, intercepted fif- 
teen authors in their way to the ſtage ; per- 
K 6 faded 
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is to a man tottering on the edge of the grave 
of very little importance, and that the time is | 
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He talks, and has long talked of calamities, 
without diſcovering, otherwiſe than by the. 
tone of his voice, that he feels any of the 
evils which he bewails or threatens, but 
has the fame habit of uttering lamentations, 
ax. others of telling tories, and falls into en- 
preſſions of condolence for paſt, or apprehen- 
fon of future miſchiefs, as all men ſtudious of 
their eaſe have recourſe to thoſe ſubjects upen 
| which they can moſt fluently or copioully dif- 
| courſe. 


It is reported of the Sybarites, that they 
deſtroyed all their cocks, that they might. 
turbance. Though I would not fo far pro- 
mote effeminacy as to propoſe the Sybarites 
for an example, yet fince there is no man ſo. 
corrupt or fooliſh, but ſomething uſeful may 
be learned from him, I could wiſh that, in 
imitation of a people not often to be copied, 
ſome regulations might be made to exclude 
ſcreech-owls from all company as the enemies 
of mankind, and confine them to ſome proper 
receptacle, where they may mingle ſighs at 
leiſure, and thicken the gloom of one another. 


Theu prophet of evil, ſays Homer's Agamem- 
non 


5 
; 
| 
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non, thou never foretelleſt me good, but the joy 


of thy heart is to predict misfortunes. Whoever 
is of the fame temper might there find the 
means of indulging his thoughts, and impro- 
ving his vein of denunciation, and the flock 
of ſcreech-owls might hoot together without 
injury to the reſt of the world. 


Yer, though I have fo little kindneſs for 
this dark generation, I am very far from in- 
tending to debar the ſoft and tender mind from 
the privilege of complaining, when the figh 
riſcs from the defire not of giving pain, but 
of gaining eaſe. To hear complaints with pa- 
tience, even whea complaints are vain, is one 
of the duties of friendſhip; and though it muſt 
be allowed that he ſuffers moſt like a hero 
that hides his grief in ſilence, 

Spem wvultu fimulat, fremis altum corde do- 

larem, 
yet, it cannot be denied chat he who com- 
plains acts like a man, like a ſocial being who 
looks for help from his fellow-creatures. Pity 


is to many of the unhappy a ſource of com- 
fort in hopeleſs diſtreſſes, as it contributes to 
recommend them to themſelves, by proving 
that they have not loft the regard of others; 
and heaven ſcems to indicate the duty even of 

bar - 
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| barren compaſſion, by inclining us to weep | 
for evils which we cannot remedy. 
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N fit pulchrum, quid turye, quid utile, 
guid non, 

Plenius et melius Chry/ipps et Crantore dicit. 

| Hor. 


LL joy or ſorrow for the happineſs or 

calamities of others is produced by an 
act of the imagination, that realiſes the event 
however fictitious, or approximates it however 
remote, by placing us, for a time, in the con- 
dition of him whoſe fortune we contemplate 3 
ſo that we feel, while the deception laſts» 
whatever motions would be excited by the 
fame good or evil happening to ourſelves. 


Our paſſions are therefore more ſtrongly 
moved, in proportion as we can more readily 
adopt the pains or pleaſure propoſed to our 
minds, by recogniſing them as once our own, 
or conſidering them as naturally incident to 
our ſtate of life, 1: is not eaſy for the moſt 


T t- 
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artful writer to give us an intereſt i; 
2 or mitey; wid we 0k tes 
ver likely to feel, and with which we have 
never yet been made acquainted. Hiſtories 
of the downfall of kingdoms, and revolutions 
it the imperial tragedy pleaſes common audi- 
tors only by its pomp of ornament, and 
nns 
_— —_— 
never fluttered but at the riſe or fall 
r can be 
_ or the affection agitated by a tale of 


images, to which we readily conform our 
minds, are, above all other writings, to be 
found in narratives of the lives of particular 
perſons ; and therefore no ſpecies of writing 
ſeems more worthy of cultivation than bio- 
graphy, fince none can be more delightful or 
more uſeful, none can more certainly enchain 
— of con- 


Taz general and rapid narratives of hiſto- 
173 
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, which involve a thouſand fortunes in the 
WS of » oy, ndcrnglians inoumerctte 
incidents in one great tranſaction, afford few. 
lefſons applicable to private life, which derives 
its comforts and its wretchedneſs from the 
right or wrong management of things which 
nothing but their frequency makes conſider- 
able, Parva fi non fiant quatidie, ſays Pliny, 
and which can have no place in thoſe relations 
which: never deſcend below the conſultation. 
of ſenates, the motions of armies, and the 
ſchemes. of conſpirators. 


I Ave often thought that there has rarely 
paſſed a life of which a judicious and faithful 
narrative would not be uſeful. For, not only 
every man has, in the mighty maſs of the 
world, great numbers in the ſame condition 
wich himſelf, to whom his miſtakes and miſ- 
carriages, eſcapes and expedients, would be of 


immediate and apparent uſe ; but there is ſuch 


an uniformity in the ſtate of man, if it be con- 
decorations and diſguiſes, that there is ſcarce 
any pothbility of good or ill, but is common 
to humankind. A great part of the time of 
thoſe who are placed at the greateſt diſtance 
by fortune, or by temper, muſt unavoidably 
pa's 
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Paſs in the fame manner ; and though, when 
vanity, and accident, begin to produce dif- 
ade tend Karities, yet the eye is 
not very heedful, or quick, which cannot dif- 
influence in the fame effects, though ſome- 
times accelerated, ſometimes retarded, or per- 
plexed by multiplied combinations. We are 
all prompted by the ſame motives, all deceived 
by the fame fallacies, all animated by hope, 
obſtructed by danger, entangled by deſire, and 
ſeduced by pleaſure. 


Ir is frequently objefted to relations of 
by any ftriking or wonderful viciflitudes. 
The ſcholar who paſſes his life among his 
books, the merchant who conducted only his 
own affairs, the prieſt whoſe ſphere of action 
was not extended beyond that of his duty, are 


conſidered as no proper objects of publick re- 


gard, however they might have excelled in 
their ſeveral ſtations, whatever might have 
been their learning, integrity, and picty. But 
this notion ariſes from falſe meaſures of excel 
lence and dignity, and muſt be eradicated by 
conſidering, that, in the — 


6 
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v4 reaſon, what is of moſt uſe is of moſt va- 
lue. 


It is, indeed, not improper to take honeſt 
advantages of prejudice, and to gain attenti- 
on by a celebrated name; but the buſineſs of 
the biographer is often to paſs ſlightly over 
thoſe performances and incidents, which pro- 
' duce vulgar greatneſs, to lead the thoughts 
into domeſtick privacies, and diſplay the nu- 
nute details of daily life, where exterior appen- 
dages are caſt aſide, and men excel each other 
only by prudence and by virtue. The ac- 
count of Thuanus is, with great propriety, 
fad by its author to have been written, that 
it might lay open to poſterity the private and 
| familiar character of that man, cujus ingenium 
t candorem ex ipſius ſcriptis ſunt alim ſemper 
niraturi, whoſe candour and genius will to 
the end of time be by his writings preſerved in 
Mirai 


Tuxxz are many inviſible circumſtances 
vhich, whether we read as enquiries after na- 
tural or moral knowledge, whether we intend 
to enlarge our ſcience, or increaſe our virtue, 
ae more important than publick occurrences. 
Thus Saluſt, the great maſter, has not forgot, 

in 
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in his account of Catiline, to remark that hi- 
walk was now quick, and again flow, as indi- 
cations of a mind revolving ſomething with 
violent commotion. Thus the tory of Melanc- 
thon affords a ftriking lecture on the value of 
time, by informing us that when he made an 
appointment, he expected not only the hour, 
but the minute to be fixed, that the day might 
not run out in the idleneſs of fuſpenſe ; and all 
the plans and enterprizes of De Wit are now 
of leſs importance to the world, than that part 
of his perſonal character which repreſents him 
as careful of his health, and negligent of his 
life. | 


Bur biography has often been allotted to 
writers who ſeem very little acquainted with 
the nature of their taſk, or very negligent a- 
bout the performance. They rarely afford a- 
ny other account than might be collected from 
publick papers, but imagine themſelves wri- 
ting a life when they exhibit a chronological 


regard the manners or behaviour of their he- 
roes, that more knowledge may be gained of 
a. man's real character, by a ſhort con verſation 
with one of his ſervants, than Row o 


ſeries of actions or preferments, and fo little 
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Ir now and then they condeſcend to inform 
| the world of particular fats, they are not al- 
ways ſo happy as to ſelect thoſe which are moſt 
important. I know not well what advantage 
| ity can receive from the only circum- 
fance by which Tickell has diſtinguiſhed Ad- 
diſon from the reft of mankind, the irregula- 
rity of his pulſe : nor can I think myſelf o- 
of Malherb, by being enabled to relate, after 
the learned biographer, that Malherb had two 
3 —_— that the looſe- 

neſs of a ſingle woman might deſtroy all her 
beaſt of ancient deſcent ; the other, that the 
French beggars made uſe very improperly and 
barbarouſly of the phraſe noble Gentlemen, be- 


| cauſe either word included the ſenſe of both. 


THERE are, indeed, ſome natural reaſons 
why theſe narratives are often written by ſuch 
25 were not likely to give much inſtruction or 
delight, and why moſt accounts of particular 
perſons are barren and uſeleſs. If a life be de- 
pyed till intereſt and envy are at an end, and 


| all motives to calumny or flattery are ſuppreſ- 
ſed, 
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led, we may hope for impartiality, dut muſt ex- 
pect little intelligence; for the incidents which 
give excellence to biography are of a volatile 
and evaneſcent kind, fuch as ſcon efcape the 
memory, and are rarely tranſmitted by traditi- 
on. We know how few can portray a living 
-acquaintance, except by his moſt -prominent 
features of his mind; and it may be eaſily 
imagined how much of this little knowledge 
may be loſt in imparting it, and how ſoon a 
ſucceſſion of copies will loſe all reſemblance of 
the original. 


Ir the biographer writes from perſonal 
knowledge, and makes haſte to gratify the 
publick curiofity, there is danger left his in- 
tereſt, his fear, his gratitude, or his tender- 
neſs, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him 
to conceal, if not to invent. There are many 
who think it an act of piety to hide the faults 
or failings of their friends, even when they 
can no longer ſuffer by their detection; we 
there fore ſee whole ranks of characters adorn. 
ed with uniform panegyrick, and not to be 
known from one another, but by extrinſick 
and caſual circumſtances. Let me remem- 
e ber, fays Hale, when I find myſelf incli- 
a ned 
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« ned to pity a criminal, that there is like- 
« wiſe a pity due to the country.” If there 
is a regard due to the memory of the dead, 
there is yet more reſpect to be paid to know- 
ledge, to virtue, and to truth. | 
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Falſus honor juvat, et mendax inſamia terret 
Quem niſi mendoſum et mendacem ? 
Hor, 


Te the RAM BL ER. 
| $1R, 
T is extremely vexatious to a man of eager 
and thirſty curioſity to be placed at a 
great diftance from the fountain of intelligence, 
and not only never to receive the current of 
report till it has ſatiated the greateſt part of 
the nation, but at laſt to find it mudded in its 
courſe, and corrupted with ſome taints or 
it flowed. 


| 


| _ One of the chief pleaſures of my life is to 
hear what paſſcs in the world, to know what 
are 
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are the ſchemes of the politick, the aims of 


* 
proaching ; who is likely to be cruſhed in the 
collifion of parties; who is climbing to the 
top of power, and who is tottering on the preci- 
pice of diſgrace. But as it is very common 
for us to defire moſt what we are leaſt qualiſi- 
ed to obtain, I have ſuffered this appetite of 
news to outgrow all the gratifications which 
placed in a remote country, I am condemned 
always to confound the future with the paſt, 
to form ICati 
doubtful, and to conſider the expediency of 
ſchemes already executed or defeated. Tam 
perplexed with a perpetual deception in my 
proſpects, like a man pointing his teleſcope at 
a remote ſtar, which before the light reachez 
his eye has forſaken the place from which it 
was emitted. 


Tux mortification of being thus always be- 
hind the active world in my reflexions and diſ- 
coveries, is exceedingly aggravated by the pe- 
tulance of thoſe whoſe health, or buſineſs, or 

For? 


of events no longer 
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able ignorance which abſence muſt produce, 
ouſneſs of contempt, for not knowing what 
no human ſagacity can diſcover; and ſome- 
times ſeem to conſider me as a wretch ſcarce- 
ly worthy of human converſe, when I happen 
to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, or pro- 
poſe the healths of the dead, when I warn 
fot meaſures that have been lately taken. 
They ſeem to attribute to the ſuperiority of 
cident of their condition, and think them- 
ſclves indifputably entitled to airs of inſolence 
and authority, when they find another igno- 
rant of facts, which becauſe they echoed in 
publick in all other places, and known where 
tured. | 


much encouraged by the refpect which they 
receive amongſt us, for no other reaſon than 
| that they come from London. For no ſooner 
| isthearrival of one of theſe diſſeminators of 
Vor. Il L knowledge 
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knowledge known in the country, than we 
croud about him from every quarter, and by 


innumerable enquiries flatter him into an opi- 
nion of his own importance. He fees him- 
felf furrounded by multitudes, who propoſe 
their doubts, and refer their controverſies 
to him, as to a being deſcended from fome 
nobler region, and he grows on a fudden 
oraculous and infallible, folves all difficulties, 
and ſets all objections at defiance. 


Tus is, in my opinion, great reaſon 
tage of this reverential modeſty, and impoſe 
upon ruſtick underſtandings with a falſe ſhow 
of univerſal intelligence; for I do not find 
that they are willing to own themſelves igno. 
rant of any thing, or that they diſmiſ any 
enquirer with a poſitive and deciſive anſwer, 
The court, the city, the park, and exchange, 
are to thoſe men of unbounded obſervation 
equally familiar, and they are alike ready to 
IE CD CH VIE 
miniſtry be changed. 


A SHORT reſidence at London entitles a 
man to knowledge, to wit, to politeneſs, and 
to a deſpotick and dictatorial power of pre- 

cribi 
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ſerĩbing to the rude multitude, whom he con- 
. deſcends to houour with a biennial viſit; yet, 
Iknow not well upon what motives I have 


in this pariſh, and ſent up to London to ſtudy 
the law. As he had given amongſt us no proofs 
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lately found myſelf inclined to cavil at this 


preſcription, and to doubt whether it be not, 
on ſome occaſions, proper to withold our ve- 
vinced of the merits of the claimant. 


IT is well remember d here, that, about 
ſeven years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, 


.of a genius, deſigned by nature for extraor- 
dinary performances, he was, from the tim: 
.of his departure totally forgotten, nor was 
there any talk of his vices or virtues, his good 
or his ill fortune, till laſt ſummer a report 
burſt upon us, that Mr Frolick was come 
down in the firſt poſt-chaiſe which this village 
tad ſeen, having travelled with ſuch 
that one of his poſtilions had broke his leg, 
and another narrowly eſcaped ſuffucation in 
2 quickfand. But that Mr Frolick ſeemed 
totally unconcerned, for ſuch things were ne- 
ver heeded at London. 
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MrFroLick next day appeared among the 
gentlemen at their weekly meeting on the 
bowling-green, and now were ſeen the effecs 
of a London education. His dreſs, his lan- 
guage, his ideas, were all new, and he did not 


much endeavour to conceal his contempt of 


or practice, of the modiſh world. He ſhew- 
ed us the deformity of our ſkirts and ſleeves, 
informed us where hats of the proper ſize 
were to be fold, and recommended to us the 
reformation of a thouſand abſurdities in our 


cloaths, our cookery, and our converſation. 


When any of his phrafes were unintelligible, 


he could not ſuppreſs the joy of confeſſed ſu- 
periority, but frequently delayed the explana- 
tion that he might enjoy his triumph over our 
barbarity. 


WHEN he is pleaſed to entertain us with a 
ſtory, he takes care to croud into it names of 


ſtreets, ſquares and buildings, with which he 


topicks of his diſcourſe are the pranks of 
runkards, and the tricks put upon country 
gentiemen by porters and link-boys. When 


— .. 
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able pleaſures to which he can introduce them; 
but never fails to hint, how much they wil} 
be deficient, at their firſt arrival, in the know - 
ledge of the town. What it is #9 bnow the 
tatun he has not indeed hitherto informed us, 
tho there is no phraſe fo frequent in his mouth, 
nor any ſcience which he appears to think of 
ſo great value, or fo difficult attainment. 


Bur my curioſity has been moſt engaged by 
the recital of his own adventures and atchieve- 
ments. I have heard of the union of various 
characters in fingle perſons, but never met 
with ſuch a conſtellation of great qualities as 
this man's narrative affurds. Whatever has 
diſtinguiſhed the hero; whatever has elevated 
the wit ; whatever has indeared the lover, ar, 
all concentered in Mr Frolick, whoſe life 
has, for ſeven years, been a regular inter- 
who has diſtinguiſhed himſclt in every cha- 
racer that can be feared, envied, or admired. 


I quesTION whether all the officers of the 
royal navy can bring together, from all their 
journals, a collection of ſo many wonderful 
eſcapes as this man has known upon the 
Thames, on which he has been a thouſand 

L 3 and 
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and a thouſand times on the point of periſhing, 
ſometimes by the terrors of fooliſh women in 
the fame boat, ſometimes by his own ac. 
knowledged imprudence in paſſing the river in 
the dark, and ſometimes by ſhooting the 
bridge, under which he has rencountered 
mountainous waves, and dreadful cataracts. 


Non leſs has been his temerity by land, nor 
fewer his hazards. He has reeled with giddi- 
neſs on the top of the monument; he has croſ- 
ſed the ftreet amidft the ruſh of coaches ; he 
has been ſurrounded by robbers without num. 
ber ; he has headed parties at the play-houſe, 


whatever condition; he has been hunted for 
whole winters by his rivals ; he has ſlept upon 
bulk,, he has cut chairs, he has bilked coach- 
men ; he has reſcued his friends from the bai- 
iiffs, has knocked down the conſtable, has bul- 
lied the juſtice, and performed many other 
exploits, that have filled the town with won- 
der and with merriment. 


Bur yet greater is the fame of his under- 
ſtanding than his bravery ; for he informs us, 
that he is, at London, the eſtabliſhed arbitra- 
tor of all points of honour, and the deciſive 
Judge 


he has ſcaled the windows of every toaſt of 
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judge of all performance of genius; that no 
muſical performer is in reputation till the opi- 
nion of Frolick has ratified his pretenſions; 
that the theatres ſuſpend their ſentence till he 
begins the clap or hiſs, in which all are proud 
to concur; that no publick entertainment has 
failed or ſucceeded, but becauſe he oppoſed or 
favoured it ; that all controverſies at the gam- 
ing-table are referred to his determination ; 
that he adjuſts the ceremonial at every aſſem 
bly, and preſcribes every faſhion of pleaſure 
ot of refs. 


Wirn every man whoſe name occurs in 


| | the papers of the day, he is intimately ac- 


quainted ; and there are very few poſts, cither 
in the ſtate or army, of which he has nut 
more or leſs influenced the diſpoſal. He 
has been very frequently conſulted both upon 
war and peace; but the time is not yet 
it is indebted to the genius of Frolick. 


Yer, notwithſtanding all theſe declarati- 
ons, I cannot hitherto perſuade myſelf to ſee 
that Mr Frolick has more wit, or knowledge, 
or courage, than the reſt of mankind, or that 
any uncommon enlargement of his facultics 

L 4 has 
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has happened in the time of his abſence. For 
when he talks on ſubjects known to the reſt 


and therefore if he has Stunned the weeks with 
his name, and gained a place in the firſt ranks 
of humanity, I cannot but conclude, that ei- 
ther a little underſtanding confers eminence at 


London, or that Mr Frolick thinks us un- 


worthy of. the exertion of his powers, or that 
his faculties are benumbed by cural ſtupidity, 
as the magnetick ncedle loſes its animation in 
the polar climes. 


I wouLD not, however, like many haffy 
philoſophers, ſearch after the cauſe till I am 
certain of the effect; and, therefore, I defire 
to be informed, whether you have yet heard 
the great name of Mr Frolick. If he is cele- 
brated by other tongues than his own, I ſhall 
willingly propagate his praiſe ; but if he has 
ſwelled among us with empty boaſts, and 
honours conferred only by himſelf, I ſhall 


treat him with ruſtick ſincerity, and drive him 


as an impoſtor from this part of the kingdom 
to ſome region of more credulity. 


Jam, &c RuRicoLa. 
NuMs. 


— — — EI) 


— _—_—_ „ 
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Nuns. 62. SATURDAY, Oc. 20, 17 50. 


Nunc ego Triptalemi cuperem conſcendere currus, 
Miſt in ignatam gui rude ſemen bumum : 
Nunc ego Madeæ vellem frænare dracanes, 
ues habuit fugiens arva, Corinthe, tua; 
Nunc ego jactundas optarem ſumere pennas, 
Sive tuas, Perſeu ; Dedale, five tuas. 
Ovip. 


To the RawuBLieR. 

SIR, 
AM a young woman of a very large for” 
tune, which, if my parents would have 
been perſuaded to comply with the rules and 
cuſtoms of the polite part of mankind, might 
long ſince have raiſed me to the higheſt ho- 
nours of the female world; but fo ſtrangely 


| have they hitherto contrived to waſte my life, 


that I am now on the borders of twenty, 
without having ever danced but at our month- 
ly aſſembly, or been toaſted but among a few 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, or ſeen 
any company in which it was worth a wiſh to 
be diſtinguiſhed. 


£ Ls My 
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My father having impaired his patrimony 
in ſoliciting a place at court, at laſt grew 
wiſe enough to ceaſe his perſuit, and, to re- 
pair the conſequences of expenſive attendance 
and negligence of his affairs, married a lady 
much older than himſelf, who had lived in 
the faſhionable world till ſhe was conſidered 
as an encumbrance upon parties of pleaſure, 
and, as I can collect from incidental informa- 
tions, retired from gay aflemblies juſt time 
enough to eſcape the mortification of univer- 
fal neglet. 


SHE was, however, ſtill rich, and not yet 
wrinkled ; my father was too diſtresfully em- 
barrafſed by the difficulty of his circumſtances 
to think much on any thing but the means of 
extrication, and though it is not likely that he 
will always produce in underftandings not te- 
markably defeRtive, yet he was contented 

with a match, by which be might be ſe; 
and taken from ſoftneſs and beauty the 


As 
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As they were both ſomewhat diſguſted 
with their treatment in the werld, and mar- 
ried, though without any diſlike of each o- 
ther, yet principally for the fake of ſetting 
themſelves free from depencance on caprice or 
faſhion, they ſoon retired into the country, 
and devoted their lives to rural buſineſs and 


diverſions. 


Tus had, indeed, not much reaſon to 
| regret the change of their ſituation ; for their 

vanity, which had ſo long been tormented by 
ed with every honour that could with propric · 
ty be paid them. Their long familiarity with 
publick life made them the oracles of all thoſe 
who aſpired to intelligence, or politeneſs. 
My father dictated politicks, my mother pre- 
ſcribed the mode, and it was ſum̃icient to en!;- 
tle any family to ſome conſideration, that they 
were known to viſit at Mrs Courtly's. | 


In this ſtate they were, to ſpeak in the ſtyle 
of novelliſts, made happy by the ſtile of novel- 
liſts, made happy by the birth of your corre- 
ſpondent. My parents had no other child, I 
was therefore not brow-beaten by a ſaucy bro- 
ther, or loſt in a multitude of coheireſſes, 

L 6 whoſe 
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have conferred equal merit, and procured 
equal regard; and as my mother was now too 
old to dread a rival in her daughter, my under- 
ſanding, and my perſon, had fair play, my 
_ enquiries were not check'd, my advances to- 
wards importance were not repreſſed, and I 
and early accuſtomed to hear my own praiſes. 


By theſe accidental advantages I was fo 
much exalted above the young ladies with 
whom I converſed, and was treated by them 
with ſo much deference, that I had all the gratifi- 
cations which pride can demand. I faw none 
and to be held in awe by the ſplendour of my 
appearance; for the fondneſs of my father 
made himſelf pleaſed to fee me dreſſed, and 
my mother had no vanity nor expences to hin. 


Tavs, Mr Rambler, I lived without much 
deſire after any thing beyond the circle of our 
viſits ; and here I ſhould have quietly continu- 
ed to portion out my time among my books, 
and my needle, and my company, had not 


my curiolity been every moment excited by 
the 
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on park, or ſome quarrel at an afſem- 
diſplay the magniſicence of a birth-night, 
relate the conqueſts of maids of honour, or 
give a hiſtory of diverſions, ſhows, and enter- 
tainments, which I had never known but from 


I au fo well verſed in the hiſtory of the 
world, that I can relate, 1 
zlity, the lives of all the aft race of wits and 
beauties; can enumerate, with exact chrono- 
logy, the whole ſucceſſion of celebrated fing- 

ns; can tell to 
Kr 
ſes, dances, and operas. 


You will eafily imagine, Mr Rambler, 
that I could not hear theſe narratives, for ſixteen 
years together, without ſuffering ſome impreſ- 
on, and wiſhing myſelf nearer to thoſe ſcenes 

of 


I mvar often aſked my mother why the 
left a place which ſhe recollected with f 
much delight, ms any as G7 nee Logs 
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ſhould be aſhamed to ſee me pleaſed with 
ſach- fopperies and trifles, as take up the 
thoughts of the preſent ſet of young people. 


Wiru this anſwer I was kept quiet for 
ſeveral years, and thought it no great incon- 
venience to be confined to the country, till laſt 
ſummer a young gentleman and his fiſter came 
down to pals a few months with one of our 
neighbours. They had generally no great re- 
me by particular complaifance, and, as we 
grew intunate, gave me ſuch a detail of the 
elegance, the ſplendour, the mirth, the hap- 
pinels of the town, that I am reſolved to be 
no lenger buried in ignorance and obſcurity, 
but to ſhare with other wits the joy of being 
admired, and divide with other beauties the 
empire of the world, 


I po not find, Mr Rambler, upon a delibe- 
rate and impartial compariſon, that I am excel- 
led by Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judge. 
ment, in knowledge, or in any thing, but a 
kind of gay, lively familiarity, by which ſhe 
nungles with ſtrangers as with perſons long 
acquainted, and which enables her to diſplay 
her powers without any obſtruction, hefitati- 

on, 
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on, or confuſion. r 
with praiſes, proteſtations, extaſies and de- 
ſpair ; has been handed by dukes to her chair; 
has been the occaſion of innumerable quarrels; 
has paid twenty viſits in an afternoon ; been 
invited to fixballs in an evening, and been for- 
ced to retire to lodgings in the country from 
the imgortunity of courtſhip, and the fatigue 
of pleaſure. 


rum Mr Rambler, I will ſtay here 
no longer. I have at laſt prevailed upon my 
mother to ſend me to town, and ſhall ſet oug 
in three weeks on the grand expedition. I in- 
tend to live in publick, and to croud into the 
winter every pleaſure which money can pur- 
chaſe, and every honour which beauty can 
obtain. 


dure? Cannot you alleviate the miſery of delay 
by ſome pleaſing deſcription of the entertain- 
ments of the town ? I can read, I cantalk, I 
can think of nothing elſe; and if you will 
not ſooth my impatience, heighten my ideas, 
—  — — 
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i» hike, but are not to expect 
— of being read by thoſe 
eyes which are now intent only on conqueſt 
and deſtruction. RHoODOCLIA. 


5+$050545$455$+5$/4$$5$05$$5$$445$+443 
Nuns. 63. TuzsDay, Octaber 22, 1750. 


—— Habebat ſæpe ducentos, 
Che decem ſervos; meds reges atque tetrarchas, 


tripes, et 

Concha ſalis puri, et toga, ques defendere 
frigus, 

Duamvuis craſſa, queat. 


Hon, 
T has been remarked, perhaps, by every 


writer, who has left behind him obſerva- 
tions upon life, that no man is pleaſed — 


| his preſent ſtate, which proves equally unſatiſ- 


factory Horace, whether fallen upom 
n deliberation; we 
are always diſguſted with ſome circumſtance 
or other of our fituation, and imagine the 
condition of others more abundant in bleſſinga, 
er leſs expoſed to calamities. 


TBRIS 
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TH1s univerſal diſcontent has been 
mentioned with great ſeverity of cenſure, as 
unreaſonable in itſelf, ſince of two, equally 
envious of each other, both cannot have the 
larger ſhare of happineſs, and as tending to 


we only behold to depreſs ourſelves, and in- 
creaſe our miſery by injurious compariſons. 


Wurx this opinion of the happineſs of 
others predominates in the heart, ſo as to ex- 
cite reſolutions of obtaining, at whatever price, 
the condition to which fuch tranſcendent pri- 
vileges are ſuppoſed to be annexed ; when it 
burſts into action and produces fraud, violence, 


and injuft; it is, without doubt, to be 
perſued wiih all the rigour of legal puniſh» 
ments. But while it only operates upon the 


happened to admit it, and, however it may 


ot 


interrupt content, makes no attack on piety 
er virtue, I cannot think it ſo far criminal. 
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or ridiculous, but that it may deſerve ſome 
pity, and admit ſome excuſe. 


Tua r all are equally happy, or miſerable 


I ſuppoſe none is ſufficiently enthuſiaſtical 
to maintain ; becauſe, though, as it has been 
often objected, we cannot judge of the con- 
dition of others, yet every man has found 
frequent viciflitudes in his own ftate, and muſt 
therefore be convinced that life is ſuſceptible 
of more or lefs felicity. What then ſhall 
forbid us to endeavour the alteration of that 


which we find capable of being improved, 


and to graſp at augmentations of good, when 


we know it poſſible to be increaſed, and 
believe that any particular change of fituation 
will increaſe it ? 


Ir he that finds himſelf uneaſy may rea- 
ſonably make efforts to rid himſelf from vex- 
ation, all mankind have a ſufficient plea for 


ſome degree of reſtleſsneſs, and the fault ſeems 


to be little more than too much temerity of 
concluſion, in favour of ſomething not yet 
experienced, and too much readineſs to believes 


appetites produce, is brought upon us by ac- 


Ir 
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IT is, indeed, frequently diſcovered by us, 
that we have complained too haſtily of 


liftinguiſhed by embarraſf with which 
other claſſes of men are equally entangled. We 
often change a lighter for a greater evil, and 


wiſh ourſclves reſtored again to the ſtate from 


which we thought it deſirable to be delivered. 
But this knowledge, though it is eaſily gained 
by the trial, is not always attainable any other 
way, and that error cannot juſtly be reproach- 
prudence avoid. 


To take a view at once diſtin and com- 
prehenſive of human life, with all its intricacies 
of combination, and varieties of connexion, 
is beyond the power of mortal intelligences, 
Of the ſtate with which practice has not ac- 
quainted us, we ſnatch a glimpſe, we diſcern 
a point, and regulate the reſt by paſſion, 
and by fancy. In this enquiry every favourite 
prejudice, every innate defire, is buly to 
| deceive us. We are unhappy, at leaſt IG 
happy than our nature ſeems to admit; we 
neceſſarily defire the melioration of our lot; 
what we dion, „ 


peculiar hardſhips, and have imagined ourſelves 


—— — —— — 


rr IT Goes 


- 
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what we ſeeek we are naturally eager to believe 
that we have found. Our coufidence is, in- 
deed, often difappointed, but our reaſon is not 
convinced, and there is no man who does 
not hope for ſomething which he has not, 


cauſe he foreſees the difficulty of attainment 


As among the numerous ſtudents of Hermetick 
philoſophy, not one appears to have deſiſted 
from the taſk of tranſmutation, from convic- 
tion of its impoſſibility, but from wearineſs 


of toil, or impatience of delay, a broken body, 
or exhauſted fortune. 


InzESOLUTION and mutability are often 
the faults of men, whoſe views are wide, and 
whoſe imagination is vigorous and excurſive, 
becauſe they cannot confine their thoughts 
within their own boundaries of action, but 
are continually ranging over all the ſcenes of 
human exiſtence, and, conſequently, are often 
apt to conceive thas they fall upon new regions 
of pleaſure, and ſtart new poſſibilities of hap- 
pinefs. Thus they are too often buſied with 
2 perpetual ſucceſſion of ſchemes, and pafs 
their lives in alternate elation and forrow, for 


want of that calm and immovable acquieſcence 
in their condition, by which men of flower 
| under- 
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underſtandings are fixed for ever to a certain 
point, or led on in the plain beaten track, 
which their fathers, and grandſires, have trod 
before them. | 


Or two conditions of life equally inviting 
to the proſpect, that will always have the diſ- 
advantage which we have already tried; be- 
cauſe the evils which we have felt we cannot 
extenuate; and though we have, perhaps 
from nature, the power as well of 
the calamity which we fear, as of 
„ 
which we indulge by choice, and which are 
not forced upon the mind by neceility, we 
have always the art of fixing our regard upon 
the more pleaſing images, and ſuffer hope to 
diſpoſe the lights by which we look upon fu- 
turity. 

Tux good and ill of different modes of life 
are ſometimes ſo equally gppoſed, that, per- 
haps no man ever yet made his choice between 
ere 
knowledge; and therefore fluctuation of 
is not more wonderful, when they are propo- 
ſed to the election, than oſcillations of a beam 


charged with equal weights. The mind no 
ſooner 


l 
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"ſooner imagines itſelf determined by ſome pre- 


valent advantage, than fome convenience of 
equal weight is diſcovered on the other fide, 
* ſt . =” are f 25 


Evnzxss, a young man of great abilities, 
inherited a very large eſtate from a father, 
who had been long eminent in the moſt con- 


years reliſted every motion of ambitiorg 
wiſhes ; but being once provoked by the ſight 
of oppreſſion and injuſtice, which he could 
not redrgfs, he began to think it the duty of an 
honeſt man to enable himſelf to protect others, 
and gradually felt 2 defire of greatneſs, ex- 
cited by a thouſand projects of advantage to his 
country. His fortune immediately placed 
him in the ſenate, his knowledge and eloquence 
ſoon advanced him at court, and he poſſeſſed 
bved to exert for the happineſs of mankind. 
2p fs 


85 
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power of doing well was enlarged, the temp- 
tations to do ill were multiplied and enforced, 
He ſelt himſelf every moment in 
being either ſeduced or driven from his honeſt 
purpoſes. Sometimes a friend was to be 
and ſometimes a rival to be cruſhed, 
by means which his conſcience could not ap- 
prove. Sometimes he was forced to comply 
with the prejudices of the publick, and ſome- 
times with the ſchemes of the miniſtry. He 
gles to unite policy and virtue, and went back 
to retirement as the ſhelter of innocence, per- 
ſuaded that he could only hope to benefit 
mankind by a blameleſs example of private 
virtue. Here he ſpent ſome years in tran» 
quillity/ and beneficence; but finding that 


government prevailed, he thouglit himfelf 
again ſummoned to poſts of publick truſt; 
from which new evidence of his own weak- 


Tuus men may be made inconſtant by 
* virtue 


— 


rr 


corruption increaſed, and falſe opinions in 


u waſtes the hours of day- light in 


: 
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viewe and by vice, by too much or too little 
thought 3 yet inconſtancy, however dignified 
by its motives, is always to be avoided, be- 
cauſe life allows us but a ſmall time for en- 
deavours at excellence, in whatever employ- 
ment, will more benefit mankind than he 


| that hefitates in chooſing his part till he is 


called to the performance. "The traveller 
_ that reſolutely follows a rough and winding 
path, will ſooner reach the end of his journey, 
than he that is always changing his direction, 


for ſmoother ground, and ſhorter paſſages. 
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Nuns. 64. SATURDAY, Of. 27, 1750. 


Idem velle, et idem nolle, ea demum — 
citia eft. SALUST. 


HEN Socrates was building himſelf a 
houſe at Athens, being aſked by one 


| thatobſerved the littleneſs of the deſign, why 


« man ſo eminent would not have an abode 
more ſuitable to his dignity ? he replied, that 
he ſhould think himſelf ſufficiently accomme- 

M dated 
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dated, if he could ſec that narrow habitation 
of this great maſter of human life, concern. 
ing the infrequency of fuch an uniowet 
minds as might deſerve the name of friend- 
ty or curiolity, civility or veneration, crouded 
about him, he did not expect, that very ſpa- 
cious apartments would be neceſſary to contain 
all that ſhould regard him with fincere kind- 
neſs, or adhere to him with ſteady fidelity. 


So many qualities are indeed requiſite tothe 
_ poſſibility of friendſhip, and ſo many accidents 
muſt concur to its riſe and its continuance, 
that no wonder can be excited by obſerving, 
that the greateſt part of mankind content 


as they are incapacitated for any other elevated 
excellence, by a perpetual attention to their 


intereſt, and an unreſiſting ſubjecti on to their 
dy long habits of denying any deſire, or of re- 
preſfing, by ſuperior motives, the importuni- 2 
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re ſoft and flexible, eaſily influenced by re- 
ports or whiſpers, ready to catch alarms from 
every dubious circumſtance, and to liſten to 
every ſuſpicion which envy and flattery ſhall 
the opinion of every con- 
fident adviſer, and move by the impulſe of 
the laſt breath. Some are impatient of con- 
tradiction, more willing to go wrong by their 
on judgment, than to be indebted for a 
| better or a ſafer way to the ſagacity of another, 
_ aclined to conſider . counſel as inſult, e 


- quiry as want of confidence, and to confer 
their regard on no other terms than unreſerved 


* 4 — — 
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ceal good and bad purpoſes, and pleaſed with 
producing effects by inviſible means, and ſhew- 
ing their deſign only in its execution. Others 
are univerſally communicative, alike open to 
every eye, and equally profuſe of their own 
of prudent integrity; ready to cole whom 
malice, and to betray without 
Any of theſe may be uſeful to the 
and paſs through the world 3 
but they are unfit for cloſe and tender intima» 


cies. He cannot properly be choſen for a 
friend, whoſe kindneſs is exhaled by its own 
warmth, or frozen by the firſt blaſt of ſlan- 
der; he cannot be a uſeful counſellor, who 
will hear no opinion but his on; he will not 
much invite confidence whoſe principal max- 
im is to ſuſpect; nor can the candour and 
franknefs of that man be much eſteemed, who 
ſpreads his arms to buman kind, and makes 
every man, without diſtinction, a denizon of 
his boſom. 


Taar friendſhip may be at once fond and 


Lifting, there muſt not oni) te equal N 


1 . — ig — a 


| 
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ach part, but virtue of the fame kind; not 
only the fame end muſt be propoſed, b“ the 
fume means muſt be approved by beth. We 
areoften, by ſuperficial accompliſhments and 
accidental endearments, induced to love thoſe 
whom we cannot eſteem ; we are ſometimes, 
by great abilities and inconteſtable evidences 
of virtue, compelled to eſteem thoſe whom 


we cannot love. But friendſhip, compounded 
of efteem and love, derives from one its ten-' 


-derneſs and its permanence from the other; 
aud therefore requires not only that its candi- 


they ſhould attract the affections; that they 


| ſhould not only be firm in the day of diſtreſs, 


but gay in the hour of jollity ; not only uſeful 
in exigences, but pleaſing in familiar life 3 


| theirpreſence ſhould give chearfulneſs as well 


as courage, and diſpel alike the gloom of fear 
and of melancholy. 


To this mutual complacency is generally re- 
quiſite an uniformity of opinions, at leaſt of 
thoſe active and conſpicuous principles which 
diſcriminate parties in government, and ſects 
in religion, and which every day operate mare 
or leſs on the common buſineſs of life. For 
though great tenderneſs has, perhaps, been 

M 3 ſome- 
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ſometimes known to continue between men 
eminent in contrary faQtions ; yet ſuch friends 
are to be ſhewn rather as prodigies than exam- 
ples, and it is no more proper to regulate our 
2 
and eſcaped with life. *** 


ö Ir cannot but be extremely difficult to pre- 
ſerve private kindneſs in the midſt of publick 
oppolition, in which will neceſſarily be in- 
volved a thouſand incidents, extending their 
influence to converſation and privacy. Men 
engaged, by moral or religious motives, in 
contrary parties, will generally look with dif- 
every queſtion upon different 1 
When ſuch occaſions of diſpute happen, to 
comply is to betray our cauſe, and to maintain 
iricndivip by cating to deſerve it; to be las, 
is to loſe the happineſs and dignity of inde- 
pendence, to live in perpetual conſtraint, and 


to deſert, if not to betray : and who ſhall de- 
termine which of two friends ſhall yield 
both confeſs the importance of the queſtion ? 
What then remains but contradiction and de- 

bate ? 
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by 


loved another. This declaration is fo far juſti- 


fied by the knowledge of man 


other. The utmoſt expectation that experi- 
ence can warrant, is, that they ſhould forbear 
open | Riliri ad £ hi . and 


when the whole fraternity is attacked, beable 
to unite againſt a common foe. Some how- 
ever, though few, may perhaps be found, in 
whom emulation has not bcen able to over- 
power generolity, who are diſtinguiſhed from 
lower beings by nobler motives than the love 
of fame, and can preſerve the ſacred flame 
of friendſhip from the guſts of pride, and the 
rubbiſh of intereſt. 


 FrreEnDSB1IP is ſeldom laſting but between 
equals, or where the ſuperiority on one fide is 
reduced by ſome equivalent advantage on the 
other. Benefits which cannot be repaid, and 
obligations which cannot be diſcharged, are 
not commonly found to increaſe affection; they 
excite gratitude indeed, and heighten venerati- 
| on; 
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by a painter, that no profeſſor of his art t 
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dom, and familiarity of intercourſe, without 
- which, though there may be fidelity, and zeal, 
and admiration, there cannot be friendſhip. 
Thus imperfect are all earthly bleſſings; the 
great effect of friendſhip is beneficence, yet by 
| the firſt act of uncommon kindneſs it is en- 
dangered, like plants that bear their fruit and 
die. Yet this conſideration ought not to re- 
ſtrain bounty, or repreſs compaſſion ; for du- 
ty is to be preferred before convenience, 
and he that loſes part of the pleaſures of 
friendſhip by his generoſity, gains in its place 
the gratulation of his conſcience. 
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| | — —Garrit aniles 
Ex re ſabellas. Hom 


BIDA, the fon of Abenſina, left the 
caravanſera early in the morning, and 
perſued his journey through the plains of 
Indoſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 
| reſt; he was animated with hope; he was in- 
* 
M 5 over 
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upon his ſtrength ; he then looked round 
about him for fome more commodious path. 
He faw, on his right hand, a grove that ſeemed 
to wave its ſhades as a fign of invitation ; he 
entered it, and found the coolneſs and verdure 
_ irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He did not, however, 
| forget whither he was travelling, but found a 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which 
appeared to have the ſame direction with the 
main road, and was pleaſed that, by this hap- 
py experiment, he had found means to unite 
pleaſure with buſineſs, and to gain the re- 
wards of diligence without ſuffering its fa- 

| hows 


ardour, except that he was ſometimes tempted 
to top by the muſick of the birds, whom the 


that the plain was duſty and uneven, he re- 
ſolved to perſue the new path, which he fup- 
poſed only to make a few meanders, in com- 


with the varieties of the ground, and 
to end at laſt in the common road. | 


Havins thus calmed his ſolicitude, he re- 
newed his pace, though he ſuſpected that he 
was not gaining ground. This uneaſineſs of 
his mind inclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and give way to every ſenfation 
that might ſooth or divert him. He liſtened 

M ; to 


to every echo, he mounted every hill ſor a 
freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every ca- 
cade, and pleaſed himſelf with tracing the. 
courſe of a gentle river that rolled among the. 


ftood penſive and confuſed, afraid to 80 for- 
ward left he ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious 


| rene 
rouſed by his danger to a quick and painful 
remembrance of his folly, he now ſaw how 
happineſs is loſt when eaſe is conſulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompt- 
ed biin to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpi- 
ſed the petty curioſity that led him on from 
trifle to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, 
the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 


He now reſolved to do what remained yet 
in his power, to tread back the ground which 
he 
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knees crembled, and he was on the point of 


ke had paſſed, and try to find ſome iſſue where the 
firated himſelf on the ground, and commend- 
ed his life to "the lord of nature. He roſe 
with confidence and tranquillity, and prefled 
on with his fabre in his hand, for the beaſts 
of the deſart were in motion, and on every 
hand were heard the mingled howls of rage 
and fear, and ravage, and expiration ; all 
the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude furround- 
ed him ; the winds roared in the woods, and 


Tar: Tr Taoar dw i ggiow inAvs Tape 


Trvs forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered 
he was going, or whteher he was every mo- 
ment drawing nearer to ſafety or to deſtruction. 
At length not fear but labour began to over- 
come him 3 his breath grew ſhort, and his 


lying down in refignation to his fate, when 
he beheld through the brambles the glimmer 
of a taper. He advanced towards the light, 
and finding that it proceeded from the cottage 
of a hermit, he called humbly at the door, 


and obtained admiffion. The old man ſet 
defore bim ſuch proviſions as he had collected 

himſelf, on which Obidah fed with eager 
for 


nefs and gratitude. 


„ Tell me, 
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e vade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct 


«« our way. We then look back upon our 


<<. lives with horror, with forrow, with re- 
« pentance; and wiſh, but too often vainly 
« wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways 


« of virtue. Happy are they, my fon, who 


« ſhall learn from thy example not to de- 
« ſpair, but ſhall remember, that though the 
« day is paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, 
«© there yet remains one effort to be made; 
4 that reformation is never hopeleſs, nor 
<< fincere endeavours ever unaſſiſted, that the 
% and courage from above, ſhall find danger 
« and difficulty give way before him. Go 
* now, my fon, to thy repoſe, commit thy- 
23 and when 
morning calls again to toil, begin anew 
n journey and thy life.” 2 
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Nuns. 66. Sar URDAY, November 3, 1750. 


Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
ira bona, argue illis multum diverſa, rewotd 
Erroris nebuld. Joy. 


folly of human wiſhes and perſuits 
has always been a ftanding ſubject of 
2 and has been ridicul- 
ed and lamented from age to age; till perhaps 
the fruitleſs repetition of — tu 
ſures may be juſtly numbered among the 
8 


| Sour of theſe inflruftors of mankind have 
2 checking the 
overflows of paſſion, and lopping the exube- 
trance of deſire, but have attempted to de- 
ſtroy the root as well as the branches; and not 
enly to confine the mind within bounds, but 
to ſmooth it forever by a dead calm. They 
to perſuade us, that nothing is worth the wiſh 
of a wiſe man, have repreſented all earthly 
good and evil as indifferent, and counted 
among vulgar errors the dread of pain, and the 
love of life. 


Ir 
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It is almoſt always the unkeppiack of avic- 


torious difputant, to deftroy his own authori- 


tent. When we have heated our zealina 
cauſe, and elated our confidence with ſucceſs, 
we are naturally inclined to perſue the ſame 
train of reaſoning, to eſlabliſh ſome collateral 
truth, to remove ſome adjacent difficulty, and 
to take in the whole comprehenſion of our 
Gitem. As a prince in the ardous of acyui- 
brion, is willing to ſecure his firſt conqueſt 
by the addition of another, add fortrefs to 
fortreſs, and city to city, till deſpair and op- 
he loſes in a moment the glory of a zeign. 


Taz philoſophers baving found an eaſy 
victory over thoſe deſires which we produce 
in ourſelves, and which terminate in ſome 
imaginary ſtate of happincſs unknown and 
unattainable, proceeded to make further inroads 
pon the heart, and attacked at laſt our ſen- 
ſes and our inftinfts. They continued to war 
vpon nature with arms, by which only fully 
could be conquered ; they therefore Joſt the 
trophics of their former W 
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| own uſe. They have ſhewn that moſt of the 


conſidered no longer with reverence or re- 
gard. 


Ver it cannot be with juſtice denied, that 
theſe men have been very uſeful monitors, 
and have left many proofs of ſtrong rea- 
fon, deep penetration, and accurate attention 
to the affairs of life, which it is now our bu- 
fineſs to ſeparate from the foam of a boiling 
imagination, and to apply judiciouſly to our 


conditions of life, which raiſe the envy of the 
timorous,aud rouſe the ambition of the daring, 
are empty ſhows of felicity, which, when 
they become familiar, loſe their power of de- 
lighting ; and that the moſt proſperous and 
exalted have very few advantages over a meaner 
and more obſcure fortune, when their dangers 


Ir is natural for every man, uninſtruſted 
and unenlightened, to murmur at his condition, 
becauſe, in the general infelicity of life, be 
they are common to all the reſt of the ſpecies , 
and therefore though he will not be leſs ſenſi- 
ble of pain by being told that others are 


e 
ly 


- 
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ly tormented, he will at leaft be freed from' 
the temptation of ſeeking by perpetual chan- 
ges that eaſe which is no where to be found, 
and though his difeaſe till continues, he e- 
ſcapes the hazard of exaſperating it by remedies. 


Tur gratificatiens which affluence of 
wealth, extent of power, and eminence of 
reputation confer, muſt be always, by their 
own nature, confined to a very ſmall number; 
and the life of the greater part of mankind 
muſt be loſt in empty wiſhes and painful com- 
pariſons, were not the balm of philoſophy 
ſhed upon us, and our diſcontent at the ap- 
pearances of unequal diſtribution ſoothed and 
appeaſed. 


Ir ſeemed, perhaps, below the dignity of 
the great maſters of moral learning, to de- 
ſcend to familiar life, and caution mankind 
againſt that petty ambition, which is known 
among us by the name of vanity ; which yet 
had been an undertaking not unworthy of the 
Jongeſt beard, and moſt folemn auſterity. 
For though the paſſions of little minds, act- 
ing in low ſtations, do not fill the world with 
bloodſhed and devaſtations, or mark, by great 
events, the periods of time, yet 8 


5 * 
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the breaſt which they happen to ſeize, infeſt 
thuſe that are placed within the reach of their 


Tux deſire of excellence is laudable, but is 
very frequently ill directed. We fall, by 


chance, into ſomo claſs of mankind, and, with- 
out conſulting nature or wiſdom, reſolve to 
they happen to efteem. I once knew a man 
remarkably dimſighted, who, by converſing 
much with country gentlemen, found himſelf 
irreſiſtibly determined to fylvan honours, 
and was very deſirous to be thought a ſkilful 
ſportſman. His great ambition was to ſhoot 
flying, and he therefore ſpent whole days in 
the woods perſuing game ; which, before be 
was near enough to ſee them, his approach al- 


ways frighted away. 


Wu it happens that the deſire tends to ob- 
jects which produce no competition, it may be 
overlooked with ſome indulgence, becauie, 
however fruitleſs or abſurd, it cannot have ul 
effects upon the morals. But moſt of our en- 
joyments owe their value to the peculiarity of 
pol- 


* 
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poilefiion, and when they are rated at too high 
a value, giveoccakon to ſtratagems of malig. 
mation. The conteſt of two rural beautic, 
for preference and diſtinction, is often ſuſſ- 
ciently keen and rancorous to gill their 
breaſts with all thoſe paſſions, which are gene- 
rally thought the curſe only of ſenates, of 
armies, and of courts; and the riv4 dancers 
of an obſcure aſſembly have their partifans 
and abettors, often not leſs exaſperated 
againſt each other, than thoſe who are promot- 
ing the intereſts of rival monarchs. 


Ir is common to conſider thoſe whom we 
find infefted with an unreaſonable regard for 
rrifling accompliſhments, as juſtly chargeable 
with allthe conſequences of their folly, and 
as the authors of their own unhappineſs : but, 
perhaps, thoſe whom we thus ſcorn or deteſt, 
have more claim to tenderneſs than has been 
yet allowed them. Before we permit our ſe- 
verity to break looſe upon any fault or error, 
we ought ſurely to conſider how much we 
have countenanced or promoted it. We ſee 
multitudes buſy in the perſuit of riches, at the 
expence of wiſdom and of virtue; but weſce 
the reſt of mankind approving their conduct, 

and 
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A inciting their eagernefs, by paying that re- 
gard and deference to wealth, which wiſdom 
and virtue only can deſerve. We ſee women 
univerſally jealous of the reputation of their 
beauty, and frequently look with contempt 
plexions, endeavour to preſerve or to ſupply 
the bloom of youth, regulate every ornament, 
ces from the weather. We often recommend 
to them the care of their nobler part, and tell 
them how little addition is made by all their 
arts to the graces of the mind. But whengras 
it known that female virtue or knowledge was 
able to attract that officiouſneſs, or inſpire that 
ardour which beauty produces whenever it ap- 
pears? And with what hope can we endeavour 
to perſuade the ladies, that the time ſpent at 
the toilet is loſt in vanity, when they have 
intereſt is more effectually promoted by a rib- 
band well diſpoſed, than by the brighteſt at 
of heroick virtue ? 


In every inſtance of vanity it will be found, 
that the blame ought to be ſhared among more 
than it generally reaches; all who exalt trifles _ 
by immoderate praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs 
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emulation by invidious incitements, are to be 
confidered as perverters of reaſon, and cor- 
rupters of the world : and fince every man is 
obliged to promote happineſs and virtue, he 
ſhould be careful not to miſlead unwary minds, 
by appearing to ſet too high a value upon 
things by which no real excellence is conferred, 
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AS nies Elonues Guyalac, ws Myccs 
S He, H di. Eurip. 


72 is no temper fo univerſally in- 
dulged as hope: other paſſions ope- 
rate by ftarts on particular occaſions, or in 
certain parts of life ; but hope begins with the 
firſt power of comparing our actual with our 
poſſible ſtate, and attends us through every | 
ſtage and period of our lives, always urging 
us forward to new acquiſitions, and holding 
out iome diſtant bleſſing to our view, promiſ- 
ing us either relief from pain, or increaſe of 
bappineſs. 

Horz is neceſſary in every condition. 
The miſeries of poverty, of ficknefs, of cap- 
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but ſound, as I proceeded, that the colours of 
the field faded at my approach, the fruit ſell 
before I reached it, the birds flew ſtill ſinging 
before me, and though I prefſed onward with 
great celerity, I was ftill in fight of pleaſures 
of which I could not yet gain the poſſeition, 
and which ſeemed to mock my diligence, and 
to retire as I advanced. 


Tgoven I was confounded with ſo many 
alternations of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to 
| 8⁰ 
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go forward, in hopes that theſe fugitive de- 
lights would in time be overtaken. At length 
I aw an innumerable multitude of every age 
and ſex, who ſeemed all to partake of ſome ge- 
neral felicity ; for every cheek was fluſhed 
with confidence, and every eye ſparkled with 
eagerneſs : yet each appeared to have ſome 

particular and ſecret pleaſure, and very few 
were willing to communicate their intentions, 
or extend their concern beyond themſelves. 
Moſt of them ſeemed, by the rapidity of theic 
motion, too buſy to gratify the curiolity of a 
| firanger, and therefore I was content for a 
[ while to gaze upon them, without interrupting 
| them with troubleſome enquiries. At laſt I 
' obſerved one man worn with time, and unable 
| to ſtruggle in the croud ; and, therefore, ſup- 
poſing him more at leiſure, I began to accoſt 
him : but he turned from me with anger, and 
told me he muſt not be diſturbed, for the great 
hour of projection was now come, when 
Mercury ſhould loſe his wings, and flave- 
ry ſhould no longer dig the mine for gold. 


I LEFT hin, and attempted another, whoſe 

| foftneſ6 of mien, and ealy movement, gave 
me reaſon to hope for a more agreeable re- 
ception : but he told me, with a low bow, 
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that nothing would make him more happy 
than an opportunity of ſerving me, which he 
could not now want, for a place which he had 
been twenty years ſoliciting would be ſoon va- 
cant. From him I had recourſe to the next, 
who was departing in haſte to take poſſeſſion 
of the eſtate of an uncle, who by the courſe of 
nature could not live long. He that follow- 
ed was preparing to dive for treaſure in a new- 
invented bell ; and another was on the point 
of diſcovering the longitude. 


BxixG thus rejected whereſoever I applied 
myſelf for information, I began to imagine it 
beſt to deſiſt from enquiry, and try what my 
own obſervation would diſcover : but ſeeing a 
young man, gay and thoughtleſs, I refolved 
upon one more experiment, and was informed 
that I was in the garden of Horz, the 
daughter of DesIRE, and that all thoſe whom 


T faw thus tumultuouſly buſtling round me, 


were incited by the promiſes of Hor, and 
 haſtening to ſeize the gifts which ſhe held in 
her hand. | 


I TuRNED my fight upward, and fawa 
goddeſs in the bloom of youth, fitting on a 
throre: around her lay all the gifts of fortune, 

| and 
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and all the bleflings of life were ſpread abroad 
to view; ſhe had 2 perpetual gayety of aſpect, 
and every one imagined that her ſmile, which 
was impartial and general, was directed to 
himſelf, and triumphed in his own ſuperiority 
to others, who had conceived the fame contt- 
dence from the ſame miſtake. 


I THEN mounted an eminence, from which 
] had a more extenſive view of the whole 
place, and could with leſs perplexity conſider 
the different conduct of the crouds that filled 
it. From this ſtation I obſerved, that the en- 
trance into the garden of Hope was by two 
gates, one of which was kept by Reasovw, 
and the other by Fancy. REason was ſur- 
ly and fcrupulous, and ſeldom turned the key 
without many interrozatories, and long heſi- 


tation; but Faxcy was a kind and gentle por- 


treſs, ſhe held her gate wide open, and wel 
comed all equally to the diſtrict under her 
ſuperintendency ; fo that the paſſage was 
crouded by all thoſe who either feared the ex- 
amination of Re as0N, or had been rejected 
by her. 


From the gate of REeason there was a 


way to the throne of Horz, by a craggy 
N 3 ſlip- 
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ſlippery, and winding path, called the Streight 
of Difficulty, which thoſe who entered with the 
permiſſion of the guard endeavoured to climb. 
But tho” they ſurveyed the way very chearful- 
ly before they degan to riſe, and marked out 
the ſeveral ſtages of their progreſs, they com- 
manly found unexpected obſtacles, and were 
obliged frequently to ſtop on the ſudden, wbere 
they imagined the way plain and even. A 
thouſand intricacies embarraſſed them, a 
thoufand flips threw them back, and a thou- 
fand pitfals impeded their advance. So for- 
midable were the dangers, and fo frequent the 
miſcarriages, that many returned from tte 
firſt attempt, and many fainted in the midſt 
of the way, and only a very ſmall number 
were led up to the ſummit of Hops, by the 
hand of FoxTiTupe. Of theſe few the 
which Hor had promiſed them, regretted 
_ the labour which it coſt, and felt in their ſuc- 
ceſs the regret of diſappointment ; the reſt re- 
tired with their prize, and were led by WIS. 
DOM tothe bowers of Cox r ENT. 


TvRN1NG then towards the gate of Far- 
CY, I could find no way to the feat of Hor E: 
but though ſhe fat full in view, and held out 

her 


1 
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her gifts with an air of invitation, which fiil- 
ed every heart with rapture, the mountain 
was, on that fide, inacceſfibly ſteep, but io 
channelled and ſhaded,that none perceived the 
impoſſibility of aſcending it, but each ima- 
gined himſef to have diſcovered a way to 
dients were indeed tried by this induſtrious 
tribe, of whom ſome were making themſelves 
wings, which others were contriving to actu- 
ate by the perpetual motion. But, with all 
their labour, and all their artifices, they never 
roſe above the ground, or quickly fell back, 
nor ever approached the throne of Hoes, 
but continued ſtill to gaze at a diſtance, and 
laughed at the flow progreſs of thoſe whom 
they ſaw toiling in the Sereight of Difficuly. 


Parr of the favourites of Fancy, when 
ing, like the reſt, any attempt to climb the 
mountain, turned immediately to the vale of 
IDLENEss, a calm and undiſturbed retirement, 
from whence they could always have Hope in 
proſpect, and to which they pleaſed them- 
to deſcend. Theſe were indeed ſcorned by 
all the reſt, but they ſeemed very little affect- 
N4 ed 
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ed by contempt, advice, or reproof, but were 
refolved to expect at eaſe the favour of the 


goddeſs. 


Amoxc this gay race I was 
and found them ready to anſwer all my queſti- 
ons, and willing to communicate their mirth : 
but turning round I faw two dreadful monſters 
entring the vale, one of whom I knew to be 
Act, and the other WANT. Sport and re- 
velling were now at an end, and an univerſal 
ſhriek of affright and diſtreſs burſt out and 
awaked me. 
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Nuns. 68. SaTurDAY, November 10, 1750, 


] tracy Shoins, tunc his 

Præcipue caufis, ut linguas mancipiorum 

2 nam Sages mali pars peſſima 
ſervi. Juv. 


HE younger Pliny has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that of actions which deſerve 

our attention, the moſt ſplendid are not al- 
ways the greateſt. Fame, and wonder, and 
applauſe, 
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applauſe, are not excited but by external and 


adventitious circumſtances, often diſtinct and 
ſeparate from virtue and heroiſm. Eminence 
of ſtation, greatneſs of effect, and all the 
favours of fortune, muſt concur to place ex- 
cellence in publick view ; but fortitude, and , 
diligence, and patience, diveſted of their 
ſhow, glide unobſerved through the croud of 
life, and ſuffer and act, though with the 
fame vigour and conſtancy, * 
and without praiſe. 


Tuis remark may be extended to all parts 
of life. Nothing is to be eſtimated by its 
effect upon common eyes and common ears. 
A thouſand miſeries make ſilent and inviſible 
plaint. Perhaps, likewiſe, our pleaſures are 
for the moſt part equally fecret, and moſt are 
born up by ſome private ſatisfaction, ſome in- 
peculiar proſpect, which they never commu- 
nicate, but reſerve for ſolitary hours, and clan- 
deſtine meditation. 


Tae main of life is, indeed, compoſed 
of ſmall jacidents, and petty occurrences 3 of 


Ns wiſhes 
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wiſhes for objects not remote, and grief for 
difappointments of no fatal conſequence ; of 
inſet vexations which ſting us and fly away, 
impertinences which buzz a while about us, 
and are heard no more ; of meteorous plea- 
fures which dance before us and are diſſipated, 
of compliments which glide off the foul like 
gave and him that received them. 


SUCH is the general heap out of which e- 
very man is to cull his own condition: for, 
as the chymiſts tell us, that all bodies are re- 
folvable into the fame elements, and that the 
bound lefsvariety of things ariſes from the dif- 
ferent proportions of very few ingredients ; 
fo a few pains, and a few pleafures are all the 
materials of human life, and of theſe the pro- 
portions are partly allotted by providence, and 
partly left to the arrangement of reaſon and 
of choice. 


As theſe are well or ill diſpoſed, man is 
for the moſt part happy or miſerable. For 
very few are involved in great events, or have 
their thread of life entwiſted with the chain 
of cauſes on which armies or nations are ſuſ- 


pended; and even thoſe who ſegm wholly 
buſted 
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buſied in publick affairs, and elevated above 
low cares, or trivial pleaſures, paſs the chief 
part of their time in familiar and domeſtick 
ſcenes; from theſe they came into publick 
life, to theſe they are every hour recalled by 
paſſions not to be ſuppreſſed ; in theſe they 
have the reward of their toils, and to theſe 
at laſt they retire. 


Tur great end of prudence is to give 
chearfulneſs to thoſe hours, which ſplendour 
rate; thoſe ſoft intervals of unbended amuſe- 
ment, in which a man ſhrinks to his own 
natural dimenſions, and throws afide the or- 
naments or diſguifes, which he feels in priva- 
cy to be uſeleſs incumbrances, and to loſe all 
effect when they become familiar. To te 
happy at home is the ultimate refult of all 
ambition, the end to which every enterpriſe 
and labour tends, and of which every deſire 
_ prompts the proſecution. 


Ir is, indeed, at home that every man muſt 
be known, by thoſe who would make a juſt 
eſtimate either of his virtue or felicity ; for 
ſmiles and embroidery are alike occaſional 

x N 6 and 
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and the mind is often drefſed for ſhow in 
painted honour, and fiftitious benevolence. 


Evsry man muſt have found ſome whoſe 
Jives, in every houſe but their own, was a 
continual ſeries of hypocriſy, and who con- 
which, whenever they thought themſelves out 
of the reach of cenſure, broke out from their 
verns, and whom every one had reaſon to 


love,but they whoſe love a wiſe man is chiefly 


Tun moſt authentick witneſſes of any 
man's character are thoſe who know him in 
his own family, and ſee him without any re- 
ftraint, or rule of conduct, but ſuch as he 
voluntarily preſcribes to himſelf. If a man 
ments, and takes no advantage of unlimited 
power, or probable ſecreſy; if we trace him 

through 
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ſincerity, that one man can have with regard 
to another; and, indeed, as hypocriſy cannot 


e 


through the round of his time, and find that 
his charafter, with thoſe allowances which 
mortal frailty muſt always want, is uniform 
and regular, we have all the evidence of his 


be its own reward, we may, without heſita- 
tion, determine that his heart is pure. 


Taz higheſt panegyrick, therefore, that 
private virtue can receive, is the praiſe of ſet - 
vants. For, however vanity or inſolence may 
look down with contempt on the ſuffrage of 
men, undignified by wealth, and unenlight- 
that they commend or blame without juſtice. 
Vice and virtue are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Op- 
preſſion, according to Harrington's aphoriſm, 
will be felt by thoſe that cannot ſee it ; and, 
perhaps, it falls out very often that, in meral 
queſtions, the philoſophers in the gown, and 


in the livery, differ not fo much in their ſen. 


timents, as in their language, and have equal 
not point it out to others with equal addreſs. 


THERE are very few faults to be commic- 
ted in folitude, or without ſome agents, paxt- 
| ners, 
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er orders of the world will always feel, that 
the teſtimony of a menial domeſtick can ſel- 
dom be conſidered as defeftive for want of 
knowledge. And though its impartiality may 
be ſometimes ſuſpected, it is at leaſt as credible 


as that of equals, where rivalry inſtigates cen. 


fure, or friendſhip dictates palliations. 
Taz danger of betraying our weakneſs to- 


For no condition is more hateful or deſpica- 
ble, than his who has put himſelf in the pow- 
er of his ſervant; in the power of him whom». 
perhaps, he has firſt corrupted by making him 
ſubſervient to his vices, and whoſe fidelity he 
therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of 
honeſty or reaſon. It is ſeldom known that 


authority, thug acquired, is poficfled without 
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infolence, or that the maſter is not forced to 
confeſs, by his tameneſs or forbearance,that he 
has enſlaved himſelf by fome fooliſh conf- 
dence. And his crime is. equally puniſhed, 
whatever part he takes of the choice to which 
he is reduced; and he is, from that fatal 
hour, in which he ſacrificed his dignity to his 
paſſions, in perpetual dread of infolence or 
defamation; of a controuler at home, or an 
accuſer abroad. He is condemned to purchaſe, 
by continual bribes, that ſecreſy which bribes. 
never ſecured, and which, after a long courſe 
of ſubmiſſion, promiſes, and anxieties, he: 
will find violated in a fit of rage, or in a fro- 
lick of drunkenneſs. 


To dread no eye, and to ſuſpect no tongue, 
is the great prerogative of innocence ; an ex- 
emption granted only to invariable virtue. 
But guilt has always its horrors and folicitudes ;. 
and, to make it yet more ſhameful and de- 
teſtable, is doomed often to ſtand in awe of 
thoſe, to whom nothing could give influence 
or weight, but their power of betraying. 


Nuns, 
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| Nuns. 69. TuzsDar, November 13, 1750. 


Flet quagque, ut in ſpeculo rugas adſpexit aniles, 
Tyndaris ; et fecum, cur fit bis rapta, re- 
e deftruitis : viti 1 


Nold Greek 
ſhew the miſeries that attend the laſt 
Rage of man, imprecates upon thoſe who are 
ſo fooliſh as to wiſh for long life, the calamity 
of continuing to grow old from century to 
century. He thought that no adventitious or 
foreign pain was requiſite, that decrepitude 
itſelf was an epitome of all that is dreadful, 
and that nothing could be added to the curſe 
of age, but that it ſhould be extended beyond 
its natural limits. 


Tux moſt indifferent or negligent ſpecta- 
tor can indeed ſcarcely retire, without heavi- 
neſs of heart, from a view of the laſt ſcenes 
of the tragedy of life, in which he finds thoſe 
who in the former parts of the drama were 

| diflinguiſh- 
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diſtinguiſhed by oppoſition of conduct, con. 
| e 
nal qualities, all involved in one common diſ- 
r 
they cannot hope to overcome. 


ALL the other miſeries, which way-lay our 
paſſage through the world, wiſdom may eſcape, 
and fortitude may conquer : by caution and 
eircumſpection we may fteal along with very 
little to obſtruct or incommode us; by ſpirit 
and vigour we may force a way, and reward 
the vexation of conteſt by the pleaſures of vic- 
tory. But a time muſt come when all our 
policy and our bravery ſhall be equally uſeleſs ; 
when we ſhall all fink into helpleſneſs and 
ſadneſs, without any power of receiving ſo- 
ce from the pleaſures that have formerly de- 
lighted us, or any proſpect of emerging into a 
ſecond poſſeſſion of the bleſſings that we have 
loft. 


Tus induſtry of man has, indeed, not 
been wanting in endeavours to procure com- 
forts for theſe hours of dejection and melan- 


choly, and to gild the dreadful gloom with | 


artificial light. The moſt uſual fupport of 
eld age is wealth. He whoſe poſleſfions are 
large, 
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- hifelf always fortified againſt invaſions on 
his authority, and ſecure, at leaft from open 
| Inſult, and apparent contempt. If he has loſt 
all other means of government, if his ſtrength 
and his rcaſon fail him, he can at leaſt alter 
| his will; and therefore all that have hopes 
muſt likewiſe have fears, and he may fil 
continue to give hes to fuch as have not 
cea ſed to regard their own intereſt. 


Tm1s is, indeed, too frequently the citadel 
of the dotard, the laſt fortreſs to which age 
retires, and in which he makes the ſtand 
againſt the upſtart race, that is perpetually feiz- 
there may be ſafety, there is no pleaſure; 
and what remains is but a proof that more 
was once poſſeſſed. 


Norns feems to have been more uni- 
or want of children; and indeed, to a man 
who has ſurvived all the companions of his 
youth, all who have participated his pleaſures 
and his cares, have been engaged in the ſame 
con- 


= 
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conceptions, this full peopled world is a diſ- 
mal ſolitude. He ftands ſorlorn and filent, 
neglected or infulted, in the midſt of mul- 
ticudes, animated with hopes which he can- 
not ſhare, and employed in buſineſs which he 
is no longer able to forward or retard; nor 
can he find any to whom his life or his death 
are of importance, unlefs he has ſecured ſome 
ments, and endeared himſelf to ſome whoſe 
intereſt and gratitude may unite them to him. 


So different are the colours of life, as we 
look forward to the future, or backward to the 
_ paſt ; and ſo different the opinions and ſenti- 
ments which this contrariety of appearance 
naturally produces, that the converſation of 
the old and young ends generally with con- 
tempt or pity on either fade. To a young man 
entering the world, with fulneſs of hope, and 
ardor of perſuit, nothing is ſo unpleaſing as 
the cold caution, the faint expectations, the 
ſcrupulous diffidence which experience and 
diſappointments certainly infuſe ; and the old 
man wonders in his turn that the world never 
can grow wiſer, that neither precepts, nor 
teſtimonies, can cure boys of their credulity 
and ſufficiency ; and that not one can be con- 

viaced 
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vinced that ſnares are laid for him, till he finds 
himſelf entangled. 


Tuus one generation is always the ſcorn 
and wonder of the other, and the notions of 
the old and young are like liquors of different 
The fpirits of youth, ſublimed by health, and 
volatiliſed by paſſion, foon leave behind them 
the phlegmatic ſediment of warineſs and deli- 
beration, and burſt out in temerity and enter- 
priſe. The tenderneſs therefore which nature 
infuſes,, and which long habits of beneficence 
confirm, is neceſſary to reconcile ſuch oppoſi- 
tion; andan old man muft be a father to bear 
which he will perpetually imagine himſelf to 
find in the ſchemes and expectations, the plea- 
ſures and the ſorrows, of thoſe who have not 


pet been hardened by time, and chilled by 


fruſtration. 


Vr v it may be doubted, whether the plea- 
ſure of ſecing children ripening into ſtrength 


and importance, be not overbalanced by the 
pain of ſeeing ſome fall in the bloſſom, and 
others blaſted in their growth ; ſome ſhaken 
down by ſtorms, ſome — 
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and ſome ſhrivelled in the ſhade; and whe- 
ther he that extends his care beyond himſelf, 
pleaſures, and weary himſclf to no purpoſe by 
ſuperintending what he cannot regulate. 


Bur though age be to every order of human 
being ſufficiently terrible, it is particularly to 
be dreaded by fine ladics, who have had no 
other end or ambition, than to fill up the day 
and the night, with dreſs, diverſions and flat- 
tery, and who having made no acquaintance 
with knowledge, or with buſineſs, have con- 
prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all 
their happineſs to compliments and treats. 
With theſe ladies, age begins early, and very 
often laſts long; it begins when their beauty 
fades, when their mirth loſes its ſprightlineſs, 
and their motion its eaſe. From that time all 
that gave them joy vaniſhes from about them ; 
they hear the praiſes beſtowed on others, which 
uſed to ſwell their boſoms with exultation. 
They viſit the ſeats of ſelicity, and endeavour 
to continue the habit of being delighted. 
But pleaſure is only received when we believe 
that we give it in return; and neglect and 
petulance ſoon inform them that their power 

and 


and their value are paſt ; and what then re- 
mains but a tedious and comfortleſs uniformity 


of time, without any motion of the heart, 


or exerciſe of the reaſon ? 


YzT, however age may diſcourage us by 
ats appearance from conſidering it in proſpect, 
we ſhall all by degrees certainly be old ; and 
therefore we ought to enquire, what proviſion 
can be made againſt that time of diſtreſs ? 
what happineſs can be ſtored up againſt the 
winter of life ? and how we may paſs our 
utter years with ſerenity and chearfulneſs ? 


Is it has been found by the experience of 
mankind, that no ſeaſon of life is able to ſup- 
ply itſelf with ſufficient gratifications, with- 
out anticipating uncertain felicities, it cannot 
ſurely be ſuppoſed, that old age, worn with 
with diſcaſes, ſhould have any gladneſs of its 
own, cr feel any ſatisfaction from the con- 
templation of the preſent. All the comfort 


that can now be expected muſt be recalled 


from the paſt, or borrowed from the future; 
the paſt is too often very ſoon exhauited, all 
the events or actions of which the memory can 
afford pleaſure are quickly recollected; and 

the 
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the future lies beyond the grave, where it can 
be reached only by virtue and devotion. 


Purv, then, is the only proper and ade- 
quate relief of decaying man, ſince this world 
fore, that grows old without religious 
as he declines into imbecillity, and feels pains 

falls into a gulph of bottomleſs miſery, in 
er, and where he finds only new gradations of 
anguiſh, and precipices of horrour. 


- 
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—Argentea proles, 
Auro deteriar, fulus pretiofior ere. Ovin 


ESIOD, in kis celebrated diſtribution 

of mankind, divides them into three 
orders of intellect. The firſt place, ſays he, 
© belongs to him that can by his own pc vers 
« diſcern what is right and fit, and penetrate 
to the remoter motives of action. The 
* ſecond is claimed by him that is willing 
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<< and wrong when they are ſhewn him by 
* another ; but he that has neither acutenefs 
4 is a wretch without uſe or value.” 


Ir we ſurvey the moral world, it will be 
found, that the ſame divifion may be made of 
men, with regard to their virtue. There are 
ſome whoſe principles are fo firmly fixed, 
whoſe conviction is fo conſtantly preſent to 
their minds, and who have raiſed in them- 
ſelves ſuch ardent wiſhes for the approbation 
of God, and the happineſs with which he has 
promiſed to reward obedience and perſeve- 
rance, that they riſe above all other cares and 
conſiderations, and uniformly examine every 
action and every deſire, by comparing it with 
the divine commands. There are others in a 
kind of equipoiſe between good and ill; who 
are moved on one part by riches or pleaſure, 
by the gratifications of paſſion, and the de- 
of which they belicve the reality, and whom 
a very ſmall addition of weight turns cithe? 
way. The third claſs conſiſts of beings im- 

MET» 
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without any deſire of higher good, or any 
effort to extend their thoughts beyond imme- 


Tus fecond claſs is fo much more numerous 
than the firſt and laſt, that it may be conſi- 
dered as compriſing the whole body of man- 
kind. Thoſe of the laſt are not very many, 
and of the firſt are very few ; and neither the 
one nor the other fall much under the conſi- 
deration of the moralift, whoſe precepts are 
intended chiefly for thoſe who are endeavour- 
ing to go forward up the ſteeps of virtue, not 
for thoſe who have already reached the ſum- 
mit, or thoſe who are reſolved to ſtay for ever 
in their preſent fituation. | 


To a man not verſed in the living world, 
but accuſtomed to judge of every thipg only 
dy ſpeculative reaſon, it is ſcarcely credible 
that any one ſhould be in this ſtate of indif. 
ference, or ſtand undetermined and unenga- 
god, ready to follow the firſt call to either 
fide. It ſeems certain, that a man either muſt 
reſolve therefore to be virtuous, or think that 
he may be happy without virtue, and there- 
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fore caſt off all care but for his preſent inter. 
eft. It ſeems impoſlible that conviftion ſhould 
be on one fide, and practice on the other ; 
and that he who has feen the right way, 
ſhould voluntarily ſhut his eyes, that he may 
quit it with more tranquillity. Yet all thefe 
abſurdities are every heur to be found; the 
wiſeſt and beſt men deviate from known and 
acknowledged duties, by inadvertency or fur- 
priſe ; and moſt are good no longer than while 
temptation is away, than while their paſſion, 
are without excitements, and their opinions 
are free from the counteraction of any other 


mouve. 


Anon the ſentiments which almoſt every 
man changes as he advances into years, is the 
expectation of uniformity of character. He 
that without acquaintance with the power of 
deſire, the cogency of diſtreſs, the complica- 
tions of affairs, or the force of particular in- 
lence of virtue; he who having never tried 
tus reſolution in any encounters with hope or 
fear, believes it able to ſtand firm Whatever 
{hall oppoſe it, will be always clamorous a- 
cainft the ſmalleſt failure, ready to exact the 
utmoſt punctualities of right, and to conſider 
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or as a weed which all ſhould trample. 
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every man that fails in any part of his duty, 
as without conſcience and without merit ; un- 
worthy of truſt, or love, or pity, or regard ; 
as an enemy whom all ſhould join to drive out 
of fociety, as = peſt which all ſhould avoid, 


rere 
tues, and rejecting others, or of being good 
er bad to a particular degree. For it is very 
eaſy to the ſolitary reaſoner to prove that the 
ſame arguments by which the mind is fortifi- 
ed againſt one crime are of equal force againſt 
all, and the conſequence very naturally fo!- 
lows, that he whom they fail to move on any 
occaſion, has either never conſidered them, or 
has by ſome fallacy taught himſelf to evade 
their validity; and that, therefore, when a 
man is known to be guilty of one crime, no 
farther evidence is needful of his depravity 


and corruption. 


Yer ſuch is the ſtate of all mortal virtue, 
that it is always uncertain and variable, fome- 
times extending to the whole compals of du- 
ty, and ſometimes ſhrinking into a narrew 
ſpace, and fortifying only a few avenues of 
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de bent, while all the reſt is l opens this 
incurſions of appetite, os given up to the do- 
minion of wickednes. Nothing thereforeis 


More unjuſt than to judge of man by too ſhort 
zn acquintance, and too flight inſpection; for 
it often happens, that in the looſe, and 
thoughtleſs, and diffipated, there is a fecret ra- 
dil worth, which may fhoot out by proper 
cultivation ; that the ſpark of heaven, though 
dimmed and obſtructed, is yet not extinguiſhed, 
but may by the breath of — 
— be kindled into flame. 
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pletely good is irrecoverably abandened, is ta 
ſuppoſe that all are capable of the ſame degrees 
of excellence; it is indeed to exact, from all, 
And fince the pureſt virtue is confiftent witly 
number with almoſt an equal proportion of 
contrary qualities, let none too haſtily con- 
clude that all goodneſs is loſt, though it 
may for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; 
for moſt miads are the flaves of. external cir- 
_ undertakes to mould them, roll down any 
Earent, of cuſtom in which they happen to 
X's be 


countable, not 
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hat they are for the, moſt part good or bad, 
25 they fall among thoſe whe practice vie or 
gives them much ſecurity againſt the influence 
of example. Whether it be that thay havy 
ks courage to ſtand againſt opyolition, or 
facrifice their principles to the poor pleaſure of 
worthleſs praiſe, it is certain, whatever be the 
cauſe, that female goodneſs ſeldom keeps its 
ground againſt laughter, , or faſhion, 


Fon this reaſon, every one ſhould conſder 
himſelf as entruſted, not only with his own 
conduct, but with of ;z and as ac» 
for which be 


neglects, or the crimes that he commits, but 
may encourage or inculcate. Every man, in 


cxiumes but the appearance of crumes, and not 
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only to practiſe virtue, but to applaud, coun- 
tenance, and ſupport it. For it is poſſible 
that for want of attention we may teach others 
Faults from which ourſelves are free, or by a 
heedleſs negligence or cowardly deſertion of 
a good cauſe, which we ourſelves approve, 
may alienate thoſe who fix their eyes upon us, 
and who, having no certain rule of their own 
to guide their courſe in the ocean of the world, 
are eahly confounded by the aberrations of 
that example which they chuſe for their diree- 
tion. 
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